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- New Parables — 
WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


WJ HEN I marvel that the grapevine can transform the water of the earth into 

wine, I think that I observe a miracle. It is far more satisfactory to observe 

_» than a magician waving a wand over a glass of water to turn it red. I think 

that if I had to watch a magician for a lifetime it would grow tiresome but the grape is 
ever presenting a new parable. Its resources are unlimited. 


When I open an “oak apple,” I find a white worm inside. I remove it from its 
_ “sponge cake” and note that it does not have eyes, feelers, legs, or wings, and I believe 
im that it is because it has not used them. It is an excellent example of “sponging a 
- living.” ‘Then I see some people who do not use their eyes and ears when out-of-doors. 
- They have eyes and see not, and, when some of them try to pass laws to prevent my 
- seeing, it seems unfair. I believe that good honest toil is the cause of development, 
~ and if others are not willing to pay the price to see they certainly should not be allowed 
to jealously prevent others. — - 


When I see that a shepherd leads his flock and does not drive them like cattle, the 
fact that the Lord is my Shepherd has a new meaning. I resent having someone fence 
in my religion and then lock it with an iron gate. 

When I spade the soil—a dark-colored, wet sponge—and see that it gives the iris 
its color and shape, I am deeply stirred. It is more difficult to understand than the 
paper iris which is sold at the “Five and Ten.”? I cannot help_but feel that it is a 
greater tribute to the divinity to produce something that will go on unfurling through 
'+ the ages than to say, “‘Presto, Chango,” and thereby snap a crocus into the breeze. 


When I learn that salt is necessary to life, the expression ‘‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth” does not seem mysterious. I find that I do not have'to turn into a pillar of salt 
for observing, and that is good, for I can go on ad infinitum. 
1s When I live among the fisher folk of Cape Cod and see their sterling qualities, 
_ which I believe are developed by their simple life, I can better understand why Jesus 
‘|  chose.his disciples from.the Sea of Galilee. . 
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Geneva Still Lives 


NE OF THE LESSER members of the League 
of Nations, Brazil, has by its own vote, and 
by nothing else, stopped the whole machinery of 
the League, and prevented the admission of Ger- 
many to a place in the Council. Singly and alone, 
this South American second-rate power, with no 
world prestige hitherto, has thwarted, for her own 
reasons, one of the significant, and as the leading 
statesmen believe, absolutely necessary steps in the 
League’s business of restoring peace and concord 
among the nations. When such a thing can be, gone, 
gone is the bogey that the League is a super-state. 
A most erroneous view, on the other hand, would 
be that because such a pass as this could come, 
the League is precarious. It is one thing to be 
prevented from doing an important work for lack 
of unanimity; it is another thing to be made im- 
potent for all other work in the future. The first 
thing is a fact for the present; the second is no 
more a fact than it was before the great refusal of 
Brazil. The League lives. It will function again. 
Another day will come, we believe, when Germany 
will be admitted to the Council. We are persuaded 
that both Chamberlain and Briand have played the 
true statesman’s part; that their desire for Ger- 
‘many’s admission is on grounds of the most ap- 
‘proved peace policy. For centuries, no sentiment 
for Germany by an official spokesman for France 
equals that of Briand in magnanimity and under- 
standing when he expresses in Geneva his great 
sorrow that this consummation desired by France 
of meeting Germany henceforth in the councils of 
peace, rather than on the battlefield, should meet 
with such a fate. 
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That sentiment is symbol of the new Europe and ;. 


the new world. Those who were quick to blame 
this or that statesman when the crisis came, who 
charged secret understandings and tnholy promises 


to certain countries to placate them, who said 
Chamberlain made Locarno a gesture of colossal | 
insincerity,—such critics were wrong. The politi-— 
This | 
is our faith. Locarno is true, and Geneva will con- 


cal world is better to-day than it ever was. 


firm the best. 
The Result Conipitee 


E HAVE A SUGGESTION for all our breth- 


ren, Universalists and Unitarians, who are 
launched on the high emprise of closer relations. 


If it is a negative suggestion, it has the virtue of — 


attempting to avoid a pitfall. We urge that we 


keep away from any studied effort to define a co-— 
-Let us : 


operative agreement in doctrinal terms. 
forget for the time all questions of belief, or recon- 
ciliation therein. Let us have a spirit of fellow- 


ship rather than a rationale of agreement. Let us — 


behave as if we were in fact one. Let every in- 
dividual of one church take this attitude to every 


individual in the other church. This broad course — 


is entirely feasible, because the basic thing is in 
letter and spirit already our common possession. 
We believe in the freedom of the individual in his 
religious convictions and purposes. We have to 
make no changes of mind or of heart. This Unita- 
rian-Universalist entente — happy the word —is a 
matter of the will. It is a thing to be done. In 
spirit, in feeling, in intelligence, we are not divided ; 
and it were tactical absurdity for any one to ap- 


proach the subject as though we were separate or | 


in any vital respect other than brethren. Let us 
highly resolve. Let us will ourselves together, as 
we already think and feel ourselves together, and 
the thing is done. Unity in this case is now a 
nascent fact waiting only the finishing touch, the 


pushing over by our wills till the result stands | 


complete. 
A Cheap Performance 


NY INFORMED CHURCHMAN will assent 
with righteous warmth to the objection by the 
Baptist to an article in the American Mercury en- 
titled “The Baptists.” It is the first of a series on 
the denominations announced in that magazine for 
early publication. The writer is utterly out of his 
sphere. He has no background of knowledge of re- 
ligion, no historic sense in any field whatever, and 
as for facts, he has hunted with a scavenger’s scent 


in a study which requires, first and foremost, spirit- 


ual discernment. God help the other churches to 
come if they are heaped up in such a garbage can. 
It is a caricature of a great communion whose 
works are known for their light and healing and 


quickening around the planet. We know somewhat 


of the ecclesiastical shortcomings of every denomi- 
nation, including our own. If they were as bad 
among the Baptists as this article presents, with 
no compensatory virtue and achievement, that 
great people would perish. Such a writing fits the 
worst of our flippant and degraded newspapers. 


~ 
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throughout the year. 


‘said the comment did not fit. 


- A Critic’s Candor 
A DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR in the Church 
Universal has said that the first, generation of 
Unitarians were the greatest people in the world. 
They had convictions. He regards us less favorably 


to-day. We have many things to our charge, and 


we face our critics. There is something true about 
this statement. We have repeated it to men within 
our communion, men who know our history, and 
who know our present, It has been stated that our 
condition is, we shall not say parlous, but cer- 
tainly meet for better things. 

A finger points to one defect that has been our 
misfortune for a generation: We are told we have 
neglected our doctrine; we have despised theology ; 
we have softened and excused our convictions! 
There is a belief among us that the orthodox 
churches loathe our doctrines. We think that is 
untrue in every part of orthodoxy where there is 
any light and leading. What they really despise 


‘is our alleged lost intelligence, our doctrinal in- 


difference. Intelligent churchmen know that. the- 
ology grows like any other science. They know also 
that modern theology has grown chiefly as we have 
developed it. It is the wish of such enlightened 
leaders that we still do our job. The thing that 


Saddens them is that we have apparently thrown 


up our job. They are thinking of their own the- 
ological fortunes as much as ours. We could help 
them if we would. They would have far more re- 


‘Spect for us if we showed intellectual power and 
irresistible doctrinal purpose than they now have 


when they regard us as having no convictions. 
We reaffirm that the only convictions in the 


church which run to the root of things are the- 
ological convictions. Our friends do us a kindness 


by their plain speaking. Our service to religion is 
at our church door. Every minister might well 
dedicate himself from this time forth to one thor- 
oughgoing scientific theological sermon each month 
We guarantee if he will do 
the task well, his congregations on these occasions 
will be the largest of all. People love sound doc- 
trine. They live on the ultimate verities. We are 
still the potential leaders in the domain of spiritual 
truth, because we are free churches and because 


_we have a past that not even our negligence can 


obliterate. ; 


Not Less, More 


pag aA LAN MINISTER was greeted with 


praise after an address. A man said, “That 
must have been the way you spoke before you 
had your doubts.” The implication was that to 
become a Unitarian one must go through a dark 
experience of disbelief and that the experience 
takes away one’s zeal. In this case the speaker 
“When I became a 
Unitarian it was not because I wanted less reli- 
gion; I wanted more; I wanted not less belief, but 
more. In the old church I was straitened and con- 
strained and afraid of adventure. I was cramped, 
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and I wanted to grow. If there is any good in my 


way of speaking, any eloquence, as you say, is it 
not natural that a man should speak better when 
he is free than when he is bound? No song ina 
cage comes as full-hearted as the song in the sky.” 


Paul’s Obscure Friends 


TIS NOT NECESSARY to underestimate Paul 

the theologian to bring into glorious relief Paul 
the lover of men. He was both, magnificently. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson has studied the apostle so long 
he has intertwined their hearts. His book abounds 
with such knowledge as one could acquire only by 
living with one’s dear subject. It is noted that 
twenty-nine individuals as well as their households 
are mentioned by Paul. They were mostly poor 
and obscure. Some of them were slaves. Some of 
them had known little but trouble. Yet, says Dr. 
F. W. Norwood, the absorbing care of his own full 
life did not elbow them out of Paul’s mind. Tor 
each one he had a word, and each word was dis- 
tinct in thought. “Help Pheebe; help her in every 
way you can. She has been a helper of many, a 
helper of me.” “Give my affectionate regards to 
Priscilla and Aquila. They hazarded their lives for 
me and worked long by my side.” ‘Remember me 
to Persis who did a lot of hard work, and to Mary 
who did so much for us all.” “Give my kind re- 
gards to Rufus, that choice disciple, and also to 
his mother—she was indeed a mother to me.” All 
of these human tendernesses and devotions came 
out of Paul’s life, went into his doctrines, and en- 
tered into his life again. This is the true religious 
circle. 


Generosity with Understanding 


T-O SPEAK the needed word as E. S. Martin has 

done in the case of that fervent religionist, Sir 
Henry Lunn, is a hazard. Our readers have noted 
that the latter has given all his goods to the cause 
of humanity. Through the unity of the churches, 
for which he labors, he would save the world. The 
Editor of Life remarks, “Since Sir Henry seems to 
be a good man, he will probably not take it amiss 
if we confide to him that you cannot save the world 
very much with money.. If that could be done 
Young-John Rockefeller and Henry Ford would 
have ransomed every sinner some time since, and 
have brought on a working millennium.” 

It is not wise to conclude from this that money 
is unessential. Take such a wonderful program 
of religious work as we Liberals are launched 
upon. We should founder without money. What 
justifies our people or any person in giving is the 
assurance that the money is spent for fuel to make 
power, the power to be harnessed to our several 
religious enterprises, and all of these to be filled 
with an idea. What idea? ‘The spiritual fulfill- 
ment of life. Sir Henry’s money will do good in 
the measure that he influences people and churches 
to spiritual and unifying ideals. There is virtue 
in generosity when it is mixed with understanding. 


Y. M. C. A. Man Sees Europe Improving 


Is greatly touched by evidences of appreciation 


Sorra, March 2. 

wie oe people of Europe, that 
is to say, are much better off now 
than they were after the War,” said 
D. A. Davis, administrative secretary for 
Europe of the Y. M. C. A., on his arrival 
here on a trip of inspection the other day. 
“The best and most striking evidence of 
Europe’s improvement,” went on Mr. 
Davis, “is the fact that for the first time 
European peoples are paying for the up- 
keep of the work of the Y. M. C. A. Last 
year, such were economie and social con- 
ditions in Europe that the entire expendi- 
ture for the work had to be done from 
America. This year, it is amply worth 


noting, European peoples are paying more - 


than six-sevenths of the expense. Yes, the 
European Y. M. C. A. movement is be- 
coming largely self-supporting. 


“The hospitality of most of the Euro- ; 


pean nations toward the endeavors of the 
Y. M. C. A. is another thing worth noting. 
Of course, Protestant nations may be ex- 
pected to do their best to help a move- 
ment which, like the Y. M. C. A,, is free 
from the trammels of denominationalism 
—whose sole aim is to build up young 
manhood on solid bases. 

“But the same degree of hospitality is 
to be observed among nations of Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox traditions. I was 
recently in Salonica, which is part of the 
Greek state, long established under the 
Orthodox Church. In both Salonica and 
Athens the Greek Government has proved 
itself willing and even anxious, by gifts 
of land and money, to advance our work. 
In Salonica we have received a govern- 
ment grant of a million drachmez toward 
the construction of the new building which 
we are putting up there. In Athens we 
have received similar aid in money and 
materials, besides land. 

“The metropolitan bishop of Salonica, 
Monsignor Gennadius, 
make a trip to America, with a plea to 
Greek immigrants there for the running 
expenses of the Y. M. C. A. I am sure his 
trip will be successful, for the Greek 
merchants of America are both prosperous 
and patriotic. The fact that a bishop of 
the Orthodox Church has come out in 
warm support of the Y. M. C. A. is a 
heartening sign of the change in the spirit 
of the times. 

“In order to appreciate the work which 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing in some countries, 
it is necessary to understand what has 
happened in Hurope as a result of the 
War. Five great empires have been an- 
nihilated. From their ruins, new republics 
have sprung. There are now six or eight 
new countries. These countries form a 
corridor through the middle of Europe— 
from the north, in Finland—with a total 
population of a hundred millions of souls. 
When I was attached to the bureau of 
minorities, in the League of Nations, the 
president of that bureau confirmed the 
thought advanced by Mr. Masaryk, the 
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is preparing to 


§. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THm REGISTER 


president of Czechoslovakia, that the coun- 
tries in this corridor represent a real 
danger to Europe. 

“Vast changes have taken place in these 
countries—changes of laws, a change in 
currency, a change in university life and 
in school system, especially in Poland. 
The distaste of young people for hand 
labor has given place to an actual fondness 
for it. There also has occurred a notable 
change in the personnel of the universities. 
For instance, in Germany, formerly hardly 


IN THE NEWS 


TUCKERMAN SCHOOL’S NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., is one of the most versatile 
and successful of Unitarian ministers. 
His church school is large and flourish- 
ing, and his growing work in the parish 
altogether makes him suited to leader- 
ship in training parish assistants. Mr. 
Swisher is also a musician, and an 
author in the field of psychoanalysis 


one-half per cent. of the university stu- 
dents were sons of poor families, To-day 
as high proportion as seventy are earn- 
ing their living. 

“The same movement toward democracy 
is apparent all over Europe. The uni- 
versity population everywhere is becoming 
notably democratized. In the University 
of Riga, for instance, lecture hours are 
arranged not to begin until five o’clock 
in the afternoon, for the express purpose 
of permitting students to have the day at 
their disposal for working purposes. The 
same tendency on the part of university 
authorities is apparent all over Burope. 
Europe—even studying Europe—is work- 
ing hard earning its living while studying. 

Another circumstance that is aiding the 
cause of the new democracy—the de- 
mocracy which President Wilson predicted 


—is the restriction of the ownership of 
land. In a broad corridor of new states, 
from Poland to Roumania, no individual 
or combination of individuals may own 
more than 250 decares of land, in contrast 
to the situation before the War, when a 
small percentage of the people owned most 
of the land. 

This growth of democracy has created 
important sociological problems, which 
the Y. M. C. A. is trying to solve in many 
parts of Europe. 

“One conspicuous fact in the state of 
Europe to-day is the fact that fourteen 
European countries have ‘passed and are 
enforcing eight-hour labor laws. That 
means that a large part of many millions 
are having to-day leisure which they never 
had before. A large proportion of these 
newly enfranchised people do not know 
how best to utilize their time of leisure. 
They must be instructed in the art by 
some such sociological-constructive foree 
as the Y. M. C. A. This task of teaching 
the newly enfranchised how to utilize 
their leisure wisely and effectively is one 
of the problems to which we are address- 
ing ourselves. 

“One of the manifestations of the 
growth of democracy in Europe is the 
rapid extension of the co-operative moye- 
ment. The co-operative movement is grow- 
ing in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Bulgaria. It is growing by leaps and 
bounds in Great Britain. People are join- 
ing forces, substituting mutual help for 
competition all over Europe, and in some 
of the European countries they are pro- 
ducing impressive economic results—as in 
England, for instance. 


“Among minorities we are doing a very 
useful work in various parts of the new 
Europe. I recall a situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in various minority centers scat- 
tered throughout the country. Our secre- 
tary from the Middle West, who took 
charge of the Czechoslovakian field soon 
after the War, got into touch with minor- 
ities,—German, Ukrainian, and Hungarian 
—called them into conference, induced 
them to exchange views in friendly con- 
sultation, and, with the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Czechoslovakian author- 
ities, started them on a course of co-opera- 
tion which resulted in great benefit to 


themselves as well to the Czechoslovakian | 


state. 

“Burope is covered with the red anoke 
on its map that designate minority centers. 
These minorities, sometimes formerly the 
lords of the soil, are having a hard time 
readjusting themselves to the changed con- 
ditions. We are helping them do it. In 
this respect alone the Y. M. C. A. is doing 
a work of vast importance for the future 
of Europe as well as for many thousands 
of individuals. And evidences are con- 
stantly accumulating that Europe is ap- 
preciating the services of the Y. M. ©. A. 
with its human touch and its human 
aims.” ss 
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Scientists, All Unitarians, Declare 


Their Religious Faith — 


Why they support the belief in divine power and the doctrine of evolution 


‘THE TRUE SCIENTIST comes as near 

seeing God through the telescope or 
the microscope as the cloistered monk who 
meditates on the true, the beautiful, and 
the good.” 


This view of one zodlogist, Prof. Asa A. 
Schaeffer of the University of Kansas, is 
typical of a large body of scientists, ac- 


cording to statements from well-known 


scientific authorities which have been re- 


_ ceived by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


5 


These statements are in reply to a 
questionnaire sent out by William L. 
Barnard, executive vice-president of the 
League, which recently announced its in- 
tention, in the interests of liberal religion 
and teaching, to combat the anti-evolu- 
tion movement in Tennessee and other 
States. 

_ On the question, Does science weaken 
or strengthen religion? replies of unusual 
value and interest have been received. 
Among those replying, only one scientist 
has declined to make a statement. Nearly 
all have indicated that their religious be- 
lief has been strengthened by scientific 
study. : 

The basis for the initial canvass on 
this subject was a list of eighty scientists 
among the 982 Unitarians chosen from 
THE CHRISTIAN ReeisteR Chapel of Uni- 
tarian Eminence. All these names ap- 
peared in “Who’s Who in America.” 
Similar statements, however, have also 
been received from men and women of 
other denominations. 

“Because of the growing disposition of 
orthodox Christians to denounce scientific 
proofs and theories as inimical to religion, 
and even to insist that they be not taught,” 
said Mr. Barnard, “there is need here and 
now of a strong statement, from those 
of recognized standing, of what is obvious 
to the liberal—that, far from undermin- 
ing religion, science gives it new validities, 
greater strength, and greater beauty.” 


MARY J. RATHBUN 


A woman scientist was first to answer. 
She is Mary J. Rathbun, associate in 
zodlogy of the United States National 
Museum. An authority on crustaceans, she 
was formerly with the United States 
Fisheries Commission. She writes: 

“In the study of the lower animals, re- 
cent and fossil, there is abundant evi- 
dence of gradual development from lower 
to higher types—that is, evolution. 

“There is no conflict between science 
and religion except in the minds of those 
who have a mistaken conception of the 
essentials of religion and the aims and 
ideals of science.° 

“In the course of many years of sci- 
entific research, I have never felt the 
slightest inclination to waver in my re- 
ligious faith.” 


CAROLINE ELLEN FURNESS 
Another woman scientist is Caroline 


- Ellen Furness, Maria Mitchell professor 


» 


of astronomy at Vassar College. She 
writes : - 

“T have lived in a scientific atmosphere 
all my life, one in which the desire for 
truthfulness was always paramount. I 
have been a member of the Unitarian 
Chureh and an active worker in its or- 
ganizations for fifteen years. I do not 
find that the truths of science conflict in 
any way with the truths of my religion. 

“Scientific research is the effort to dis- 
eover the way in which the processes of 
nature are carried on. It shows that they 
go by orderly steps from lower to higher, 
gradually unfolding and developing ac- 
cording to well-defined laws, which we are 
always striving to discover. This we call 
evolution, no matter what branch of 
knowledge we are studying. There is 
evolution in yegetable and animal life, in 
art, in the mechanical devices, in public 
health, in social institutions, even in re- 
ligion. The worship of primitive and un- 
tutored man is likely to run into fetichism, 
animism, or magic. Our forms are cer- 
tainly higher than these. Such facts sci- 
entific thinkers everywhere admit and 
hold to be true. 

“Science helps us to a better under- 
standing of man’s place in the universe, 
of his relations to other men, of his reli- 
gious aspirations. It draws us closer to- 
gether, shows our dependence on one 
another, makes us more careful, more 
eager to use our knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, more generous to share with 
others. It increases our reverence for the 
teachings of Jesus and other great reli- 
gious teachers who taught love of God 
and human brotherhood. 

“Tf science seems to conflict with some 
of our old and cherished forms of belief. 
then we must examine such beliefs in the 
light of greater knowledge, and if nec- 
essary let some of them go. Truth is 
greater than all else, and we must cleave 
to it with all our might. The truths of 
religion and the truths of science will 
some day corroborate each other com- 
pletely, if we keep on striving to find 
them and bring them together. 

“The Creator is manifest in the universe 
as well as in the hearts and minds of men. 
We shall learn as much of His power 
through the study of the works of nature 
as from the promptings of our own feeble 
minds. We must not let the higher go and 
cling to the lower and easier. 
strive ever to reach the higher truths, 
with the broader outlook which they bring 
and the greater understanding of the 
world and our place in it.” 


WILLIAM H. DALL 


From a pupil of Louis Agassiz, William 
H. Dall, author, explorer, naturalist, and 
honorary curator of the National Museum 
at Washington, comes the following: 

“T believe in the divine power whieh has 
organized the universe, and whose method 
of progress is evolution; whose appeal to 


We must 


man is conscience, to which man’s response 
is an effort to harmonize with the 
celestial rhythm. Knowing the wonderful 
and intricate ways of nature, it is im- 
possible to assign them to a purely me- 
chanical or accidental origin.” 


ASA A. SCHAEFFER 


Professor Schaeffer, now at the head of 
the department of zodlogy at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, formerly was with the 
University of Tennessee. He says, in 
part: 

“A great scientific discovery, like a 
great discovery in religion, is often at first 
only an approximation to the truth. To 
the ancient Jew, God was distinctively a 
Jewish God, whose chief attributes were 
jealousy, vengeance. and wrathfulness. 
But through many discoveries in practical 
religion from that time to this, the prin- 
cipal attributes of God have been found 
to be different, and now a great part of the 
civilized world believes that God is the 
author of love and truth and order. This 
concept agrees with what the scientist has 
learned of the universe with his micro- 
scope, telescope, and test tube. The final 
truths of science and religion are bound to 
agree. 

“Moreover, the truths of science are born 
in reverence. Great scientific discoveries 
are made only by men who love truth 
and revere it as the most prized pos- 
session of the mind. The true scientist 
comes as near seeing God through the 
telescope or the microscope as the clois- 
tered monk who meditates on the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. Only in so 
far as the scientist or the saint is willing 
to let his mind go, without reserve and 
unafraid, wherever the eternal verities 
may lead it, will he make a lasting con- 
tribution to religion or to science.” j 


J. M. ALDRICH 


Both as scientist and churchman, Dr. 
J. M. Aldrich of Washington replied to 
the questionnaire. An entomologist, he is 
associate curator, division of insects, Na- 
tional Museum. He is a trustee of All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C. His 
reply : 

“Science means the same as truth, but 
especially within a certain range, as 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, ete. 
To ask whether science destroys religion 
is no different from asking if truth de- 
stroys it. 

“Personally I do not know of any facts 
or valid scientific conclusions that inter- 
fere with my faith in God or in religion 
as an inestimable factor in the evolution 
of humanity. The church occupies a large 
place in my life and I thoroughly believe 
in it.” 

EDGAR T. WHERRY 

From Washington also came the follow- 

ing—the yiew of Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, 
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chemist, geologist, mineralogist, faiion and 
lecturer : 

“In my experience, sokeutinte are among 
the most religious of men. Urged by an 
irresistible impulse, they observe the ways 
of nature and systematize the knowledge 
gained, dedicating their lives to the service 
of their fellow men. Contrary to the 
statements of Fundamentalists, they all 
believe in evolution and find their reli- 
gious faith strengthened thereby.” 


JAMES A. LOUGH 


Prof. James BH. Lough of the School of 
Education, New York University, psycholo- 
gist, replied as follows: 

“True religion and science are not and 
eannot be in conflict. Science undertakes 
to understand the world in terms of cause 
and necessity—every event being the 
necessary and unalterable effect of pre- 
ceding events. Religion attempts to in- 
terpret this same world in terms of pur- 
pose. Purpose and casual necessity, how- 
ever, are equally basic principles of the 
world order. He who is ruled by preju- 
dice or ignorance may cleave to one and 
despise the other, but the fault lies with 
him and not with nature or God.” 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


Prof. William Gould Vinal, New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, says: 

“When I marvel that the grapevine can 
transform the water of'the earth into wine, 
I think that I observe a miracle. It is 
far more satisfactory to observe than a 
magician waving a wand over a glass 
of water to turn it red. I think that if 
I had to watch a magician for a lifetime 
it would grow tiresome, but the grape is 
ever presenting a new parable. Its re- 
sources are unlimited. 

“When I open an ‘oak apple,’ I find a 
white worm inside. I remove it from its 
‘sponge cake’ and note that .it does not 
have eyes, feelers, legs, or wings, and I 
believe that it is because it has not used 
them. It is an excellent example of ‘spong- 
ing a living.’ Then I see some people 
who do not use their eyes and ears when 
out-of-doors. They have eyes and see not, 
and, when some of them try to pass laws 
to prevent my seeing, it seems unfair. I 
believe that good honest toil is the cause 
of development, and if others are not 
willing to pay the price to see they cer- 
tainly should not be allowed to jealously 
prevent others. 

“When I see that a shepherd leads his 
flock and does not drive them like cattle, 
the fact that the Lord is my Shepherd 
has a new meaning. I resent having some- 
one fence in my religion and then lock 
it with an iron gate. 

“When I spade the soil—a dark-colored, 
wet sponge—and see that it gives the iris 
its color and shape, I am deeply stirred, 
It is more difficult to understand than the 
paper iris which is sold at the ‘Five and 
Ten.’ I cannot help but feel that it is a 
greater tribute to the divinity to produce 
something that will go on unfurling 
through the ages than to say, ‘Presto, 
Chango,’ and thereby snap a crocus into 
the breeze. 

“When I learn that salt is necessary to 
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life, the expression ‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth’ does not seem mysterious. I find 
that I do not have to turn into a ‘pillar 
of salt’ for observing, and that is good, for 
I can go on ad infinitum. 

“When I live among the fisher folk of 
Cape Cod and see their sterling qualities, 
which I believe are developed by their 
simple life, I can better understand why 
Jesus chose his disciples from the Sea of 
Galilee. 

“To know that a sunset varies accord- 
ing to the time of-year, the amount and 
kind of dust, the moisture, the wind, re- 
flection, refraction, radiation, absorption, 
temperature,—that it is the result of 
hundreds of laws working harmoniously— 
I cannot help but wonder about the 
government of the universe. 

“When I know that a chipping sparrow 
lays an egg that hatches into a bird with 
the same colors, and that the offspring will 
build a similar nest and line it with horse- 
hair instead of mud or cotton, and that it 
will migrate south, and that all this can 
be accounted for only by the blind word 
inheritance, I am very humble. 

“When I study embryology and observe 
that in three weeks’ time an egg can de- 
velop into a being with feathers, a voice 
and somewhat of a language, a digestive 
system with an appetite, a nervous system 
with a guiding brain made up of a cere- 
brum and a cerebellum, with all the 
branching nerves that we may boast, that 
the heart is first two-chambered, then 
three-, and finally four-, like ours, that 
the animal first lives in the liquid en- 
vironment of the egg and breathes’ by gills 
and later by lungs, I actually observe 
something that parallels and yet is more 
marvelous than evolution, which has re- 
quired all time. Who is it that shall pass 
laws to prevent me or even my children’s 
children from looking at these wonderful 
works? The development of the bird is a 
revelation. It is scripture older than any 
book, and rewritten for us annually. 
There can be no compromise or creedal 
faction as to its growth. Its unfolding is 
systematic and certain. Passing of laws 
will not change its behavior. The truth 
must live on, but the knowing of it may 
be delayed. It is a privilege to peek at 
such a marvelous creation. It is not a 
view limited to the poor or to the rich, 
but most eyes never see it. But who shall 
deny it? 
look at it? Shall it remain for them to 
say that all people must only see what 
they themselves will to see? They are not 
giving God His true value. They prefer 
Him at a discount. 

“In the beginning a mustard seed is 
small, but it grows into a large herb. It 
was in this parable that Jesus pictured 
the growth of the spirit and faith.” 


EDWARD SPURR 


Edward Spurr of New Rochelle, N.Y., 
geologist, former United States geological 
survey-mining engineer, Hditor Bngineer- 
ing and Mining Jowrnal, Wx-president 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, says: 

“I am inclosing two pages of proof from 
a book of mine which is about to go to 
press,” and it has occurred to me that 
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these will answer your purpose per- 
haps better than anything which I could 
do in a specifie reply to your query. The 
book in question is intended ‘for the 
geologist and the mining engineer. 

“Development of Life on the Earth: 
The records of the rocks, in the remains 
of animal and vegetable organisms at the 
different stages of the world’s history, 
are abundant beyond description, and have - 
been determined by hundreds of students, 
who agree on all essentials. Also the 
relative succession of the various fossil- 
bearing rocks, which succession shows 
their relative age, is clear, and there is 
no important question about it in the 
minds of all those who have studied it. 
The strata are the leaves of the Great 
Stone Book of the ages, and its perusal — 
is the revelation of the world’s history. 
All other forms of evidence and opinion, 
of imagination and tradition, become evi- 
dently flimsy and unreliable in the face 
of this changeless record of stone. 

“This wonderful record shows the 
earliest recorded life, in the Proterozoic 
era, hundreds of millions of years ago, 
as of simple forms only, like sponges, 
worms, and seaweeds. Later on, in Cam- 
brian, higher forms came, such as brachio- 
pods and trilobites; in the Silurian there 
were still higher forms (together with the 
lower ones)—various shellfish and crus- 
taceans, land plants and the earliest of 
the fishes. Then, subsequently, in the 
Devonian, fishes became very abundant, 
and a varied life was further developed. 
In the Carboniferous, amphibians, insects, 
and reptiles came in. In the Triassic rep- 
tiles developed further, and the species 
included the gigantic dinosaur; in the 
Jurassic there came flying reptiles and 
the first bird (which had teeth instead 
of a horny back); the first mammals, 
modern plants, and trees came in the 
Cretaceous; and in the Tertiary the mam- 
mals became flourishing and dominant. | 
Man is a mammal, united by the closest 
physical and mental ties to the rest of 
the group of ‘which he is the surprising 
summit. Much might be written about 
the wonderful rise of evolution of life 
and the gradual development of what was 
to become Man, without adding anything 
to the sublime vision which the simple 
recital of facts brings forth.” 


FREDERICK LE ROY SARGENT 


Of his own spiritual experience, Fred- 
erick LeRoy Sargent of Cambridge, Mass., 
botanist, artist, author, and teacher, 
speaks intimately. He says: 

“When I was a child, I had a deep re- 
ligious experience. while walking alone 
through my Methodist grandmother's 
garden. Attracted by the beauty of one 
of the flowers, I gazed into the heart of 
it, while there came over me an unspeak- 
able sense of the mystery and wonderful- 
ness of my world. Later a physician who 
was my Sunday-school teacher aroused a 
like feeling in me by telling our class 
about the mechanism of the human eye. 
Since then it has been my life’s chief aim 
to learn and teach what I could about 
the works and workings of nature. 

“The life of Jesus and his teachings 
interested me decoly het ae Seas 
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‘man; later I became thrilled by the 
ancient Hebrew literature as the record 


of a people’s religious growth. These 
interests now merge in a love of truth 
and righteousness which I wish to control 
my life. I find supreme comfort and hope 
and guidance in the thought that ‘first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear’ may be expanded 
into the most awe-inspiring idea that I 


" can grasp—the idea that all things evolve. 
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“Those who look to the Bible to help them 
will take to heart Job’s question, ‘Who 
is this that hideth counsel without knowl- 
edge’ They will recall the parable of the 
tares in which the servants asked, ‘Wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them 
up? The master said, ‘Nay, lest while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let them both grow 
until ‘the harvest.’ They will ponder the 
sayings, ‘Whosoever shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven,’ and ‘suffer 
little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me,’ and ‘The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner: this is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes.’ 

“They will take Paul’s advice: ‘Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.’ ” 


FRANK WIGGLESWORTH CLARKE 


The spectacle of history repeating itself 
is seen, in the present drive against 
science, by Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, a 
scientist well past three score years and ten. 
He is chief chemist of the United States 
Geological Survey, honorary curator of 
minerals, National Museum, and a cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. 

“There is not, nor can there be, any 
conflict between religious truth and scien- 
tifie truth,” is his view. “The so-called 
‘fundamentalists,’ however, fail to discrim- 
‘inate between religion and theology—two 
very different things. Each sect of pro- 
fessed Christians has its own theological 


system, and these are widely divergent; 


but to a sectarian fanatic his own scheme 
is the only one, and all others are heret- 
ical. Hence we have had intolerance, 
persecutions, and religious wars. 

“The really fundamental beliefs in a 
divine order of the universe and in im- 
mortality, which Jews and Moslems hold 
in common with Christians, are rarely 
attacked or criticized by the real leaders 
of scientific thought, although some are 
honestly agnostic and others are earnestly 
seeking for light. 

“To-day the old conflict between science 
and a certain class of theologians is re- 
vived in a new form, Ignorant legislators 
in several States of the Union have suc- 
ceeded in passing laws which prohibit the 
teaching of a well-established truth in any 
school.supported by public money. Much 
harm has already been done, but its full 
effect is not yet manifested. One result of 
the foolish legislation will be to drive stu- 
dents to other States where they can get 
the instruction that is prohibited at home. 
Furthermore, no honest and competent 
‘biologist will accept a position in which 
he is forbidden to teach what he believes 
‘to be true in his department of science. 


Inferior teaching will be accepted as ortho- 
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dox, and students will be deprived of their 
just right to knowledge which is accepted 
throughout the scientifie world. 

“In conclusion, let me cite a well-known 
text for the Fundamentalist to consider: 
‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in Spirit and in 
Truth. Don’t be afraid of the Truth!” 


ROBERT W. SAYLES 


Robert W. Sayles, curator of the geolog- 
ical section of the University Museum, 
Harvard, replied as “a believer in- Chris- 
tianity and also in science.” This au- 
thority on glacial geology and seismology 
points out that from the beginning of 
earth history the one outstanding fact has 
been the fact of change, and challenges the 
Fundamentalist to explain it away. He 
says in part: 

“It is being recognized by many thinkers 
to-day that the principle of alternation be- 
tween opposites is the mechanism which 
is found underlying all cosmic phenomena. 
Nearly everything but change itself has 
an opposite attribute—good and _ bad, 
physical life and physical death, ete. In 
walking we lift our foot and put it down 
again, the shuttle goes backward and 
forward in making cloth, the planets re- 


* volve about the sun, the electrons about 


the nucleus of the atom. In music there 
must be ups and downs in the scale, or 
there is no music.” 

He quotes George A Dorsey in “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings,” as fol- 
lows: “To live is to keep making compen- 
sations: changes, backward and forward.” 
He adds: “I recognized this ten years ago, 
and have thought much about it. What 
has this to do with religion? 

“Organic life has evolved by means of 
eonstant changes. They might be called 
revolutions. The human conscience also 
has evolved; what do we find here? The 
very same alternating change between 
good and bad. The good would be abso- 
lutely unknown without the bad to com- 
pare it with: hence bad is necessary that 
we may know good, however much the 
philosophers may say that good and bad 
are just figments of the human mind. The 
mystery of evil is to me explained by this 
very fact. It is for use in showing good 
and as opposition to fight against. With- 
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out opposition there can be no progress. 

“This very alternating change which 
we find in inorganic and organic realms 
and in the spiritual realm is the connect- 
ing link between science and religion, for 
in all three cases it is a cosmic law as 
valid as any law of physics or chemistry. 
If this word ‘change,’ which has no 
opposite (except fast and slow change), is 
recognized as the great word it is, in reli- 
gion as well as in science, will not the 
Fundamentalists have to explain it away? 
How? I do not see.” 


ARNOLD E. ORTMANN 


“Evolution destroys the belief in the 
childish and _ practically blasphemous 
concept of God as given chiefly in the Old 
Testament,” writes Dr. Arnold E. Ort- 
mann, curator of invertebrate zodlogy of 
the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, who is 
also a naturalist, paleontologist, teacher, 
and author. “God is not*fashioned after 
the pattern of an Oriental tyrant, with 
many of the human shortcomings of the 
latter. In his place evolution sets up a 
higher idea of God, not to be ‘believed’ in, 


but as something the existence of which 


is positively assured by logical induction. 
It is supreme existence, lawfully and 
justly controlling the world, free from all 
human weaknesses and all human attri- 
butes. ; 

“Thus evolution surely destroys reli- 
gion and the belief in God in a certain 
sense. But it puts something else, more 
lofty, in its place: religious dogma is 
supplanted by religious or ethical conduct, 
and a much higher concept of God is in- 
troduced.” 


ROBERT VAN VLECK ANDERSON 


Several scientists, in responding to this 
nation-wide eall for “testimony,” have 
stressed a universe shown by science to be 
governed by definite, if inscrutable laws. 
An admirable summary of this point of 
view was offered by Robert Van Vleck 
Anderson, geologist, of Menlo Park, Calif. 

“There can be no conflict between 
science and true religion,” he wrote. “An 
open-minded search for truth reveals a 
law-abiding universe far more sublime 
than otherwise conceivable. Law spells 
purpose. Purpose means hope and faith.” 


How Dreams Have Power! 
GRACE ALLEN 


How cleanly and unswervingly earth must have dreamed her dreams, 


To make one perfect flower, 


Whose waxen-petaled loveliness with living beauty gleams! 
How dreams have power!—have power! 


Dear God, if I dream sturdily and finely in my heart, 


And loyally life through, 


And fold my dreams in tenderness and quietness apart, 


And work to make them true, 


Will they some day bring beauty forth,—my holy dreams give birth 


To blossoms white and fair, 


To flood perhaps with fragrance some unlovely spot of earth 


And seed the dreaming there? 


“Aye!” saith the Lord God, listening; “Aye,” saith the good Lord God; 


“Deathless and divine 


Shall beauty some day bloom on earth and sow through every clod 
My children’s dreams—and Mine.” 


pre Religion Around the World 


Mississippi Sixth State 
to Move Against Evolution 


Governor Henry L. Whitfield of Missis- 
sippi on March 11 signed the bill recently 
passed by the legislature of that State 
prohibiting the teaching in tax-supported 
schools of the theory of evolution as it 
eoncerns the origin of man. The law took 
effect on that date. Mississippi and 
Tennessee are now the two States in 
which teaching the evolutionary origin of 
man is definitely forbidden in the public 
schools by specific enactment of the legis- 
lature. As noted in THE RecistrerR of Feb- 
ruary 18, however, the Florida legislature 
passed a resolution in 1923 which declares 
that in public schools and colleges “it is 
improper and subversive to the best 
interest of the people of the State... 
to teach or permit to be taught atheism, 
or agnosticism, or to teach as true Darwin- 
ism, or any other hypothesis that links man 
in blood relationship to any other form 
of life.’ Fundamentalists in Florida are 
protesting, under this provision, against 
the continued use of a textbook on biology 
that teaches the evolutionary origin of 
man. 

Oklahoma, Texas, and North Carolina 
seek to achieve the same end by expur- 
gated textbooks. Oklahoma’s free text- 
book bill carries this clause: “Provided 
further that no copyright shall be pur- 
chased, nor textbook adopted that teaches 
the ‘Materialistie Conception of History,’ 
i.e., ‘The Darwin Theories of Creation vs. 
the Bible Account of Creation.’” The 
Textbook Commission adopted a book that 
did not touch upon the problem. At the 
last session of the legislature, the free 
textbook law was repealed, but the repeal 
is subject to a referendum vote at the 
next general election. Meanwhile the law 
is in effect, and, in the judgment of most 
political observers in that State, it will 
continue to be so. The fact that repeal 
of the free textbook law did away with 
the provision just quoted was used as one 
of the pleas to secure signers to the peti- 
tion which held up the appeal. 

How the State Textbook Commission of 
Texas deleted three chapters on evolution 
from the textbook on biology was told in 
the November 19, 1925, issue of THE 
RecisterR. In North Carolina, in January, 
1924, the State Board of Education, at the 
request of the Governor, dropped two text- 
books on biology from its approved list 
of high-school texts on account of their 
treatment of evolution. 

The Atlanta, Ga., Board of Education 
recently appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the possible teaching of evolution 
in the city schools, and passed a resolution 
stating that it was not the intent of the 
Board to allow the teaching of any theory 
that would lead the youth of the city to 
the acceptance of the doctrine of “evolu- 
tion or any theory that would take from 
the majesty of God as the Creator of the 
Universe and of having created man in 
his own likeness and image, separate and 
distinct from any other of his creations, 
or that would in any way reflect upon the 
oat as the divinely inspired Word of 
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‘welfare? 


The anti-evolution bill pending in the 
Virginia legislature has been withdrawn, 
and a bill providing for the compulsory 
reading of the Bible in the public schools 
has been killed in committee. Anti- 
evolution bills have more than once met 
defeat in the Kentucky legislature, and 
efforts to obtain such laws in Georgia 
and North Carolina failed in former ses- 
sions of their legislatures. 

Schools under church control are more 
easily dealt with. The Northwest Texas 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, recently adopted a report 
demanding that, before money can be 
granted to a church school, the conference 
must have written, signed assurance that 
no teacher in that school’ believes or 
teaches that ‘“‘man had his origin in the 
lower form of animal life.” 


Are Wage Workers Citizens? 


Why have organized wage workers 
been absent from “leagues for civic better- 
ment composed of various professional, 
business, and socially élite groups, with 
impressive gestures of federation for the 
public good”? inquires the assistant edi- 
tor of the Baptist. He continues: ‘Do 
they not count as social factors? 
they been overlooked, by intention or 
otherwise? Do they refuse to co-operate 
with the citizens generally for the general 
Is there after all a class war 
that actually divides neighbor from neigh- 
bor?” 

One welfare organization is described by 
Labor’s organ, the Federation News, as 
composed of “fake reformers who are now 
posing in a mock effort to reduce crime 
which they themselves have promoted by 
indulging in their favorite lucrative diver- 
sion of dodging taxes, depriving the city 
thereby of adequate funds to prosecute 
crime.” 


Dutch “Heretic” Suspended 


Rey. J. H. Geelkerken, of Amsterdam, 
whose heresy trial in Holland was noted 
in the last issue of THE REGISTER, has. been 
suspended for three months by the General 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church. He 
had refused to sign an agreement to in- 
terpret literally the Garden of Eden and 
serpent story in Genesis. The Associated 
Press, which reported this outcome under 
date of March 13, brought next day the 
news that Mr. Geelkerken’s church by a 
large majority had declined to remove him 
from his pastorate. The church building 
was crowded for each of the two services 
that Sunday. 


A copy of “Progress in Race Relations,” 
the annual report of the Interracial Move- 
ment in the South, will be sent on request 
to any person interested who will address 
the Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Three prizes of $500, $300, and $200 are 
offered by the American Eugenics Society 
for the best sermon preached by minister, 
priest, rabbi, or theological student on the 
subject of eugenics between July and 
October of this year. The Society’s head- 
quarters are at 185 Church Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Have. 


WheresChrisanitpionte 
Where Lost, Told in Books 


A five-volume “Outline of Christianity” 
is issuing from the press. The aim of this 
work and the Bethlehem Foundation 
which financed it is to educate the public 
in the history of Christian civilization, “to 
create a new attitude toward Christianity,” 
and to promote church unity. The books 
will be supplemented by lecture cam- 
paigns in which clergymen of many de- 
nominations will speak. 

Three years ago there was nothing of 
this movement except an idea in the head 
of an experienced editor recovering his 
health in the Bermudas, R. Harold Paget. 
He felt that Christianity had been put 
before people in incomprehensible terms. 
As he was quoted in the New York Times: 
“Tt seemed to me... that the question 
how far Christianity has suffered defeats 
and won victories in the realms of politics, 
art, science, commerce, education, health, 
demanded an answer, at once lucid, au- 
thoritative, and, as far as possible, pic- 
turesque. No other answer will satisfy 
a generation intensely devoted to the 
practical.” 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman contributes the 
preface. Other notable writers are Maude 
Royden, who tells what Christianity is 
doing for women; Dean Inge, who writes 
of science and religion; Father Francis 
Mannhardt, who gives a Roman Catholic 
view of the Reformation; John H. Finley, 
who shows how Christianity affected the 
freedom of the individual; Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, who 
treats “Law and the Christian Code”; 
Michael I. Pupin of Columbia University, 
who considers “What Science Owes to 
Christianity”; Rabbi Maurice H. Harris, 
who gives a “Jewish View of Christen- 
dom”; and Khuda Baksh, Moslem pub- 
licist, who writes of Christianity from the 
viewpoint of Islam. Writers, editors, 
directors, council members, and financial 
contributors who are responsible for the 
publication, comprise an impressive list 
of names. On the National Council, Uni- 
tarians are represented by Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers and on the Council for 
the Churches, by Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan. 

This work is to be distinguished from 
the “American Encyclopedia of Chris- 
tianity,” which in a more detailed and in- 
formative way, will cover the entire field 
of Christian activities. It will be issued 
by the American Institute of Christianity. 


The official organ of the Vatican, the 
Osservatore Romano, objects to the plan 
to construct a full-sized: model of the 
Temple of Solomon at the exposition in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in celebration of the 
150th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence, It says that to the new Jewish 
arrivals in Palestine this idea is more 
“a symbol of national pride than of reli- 
gious faith.” These immigrants, it avers, 
have brought to the Holy Land European 
rationalism, and it urges a new Roman 
Catholic crusade in Palestine for “winning 
these unbelieving souls.” The Osservatore 
is quoted by the Jewish _ Telegraphic 
Agency mail service. 


American Unitarian 
Association 
. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SamuEt A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouuer, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., 
Administrative Vice-President. 
Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Good News of the Month 


The Plymouth Congregational Church at 
Salina, Kan., has passed a unanimous vote 
asking for admission to the Unitarian 
Fellowship and sending its first contribu- 
tion to establish membership in the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. This church 


has an honorable record in a thriving city 


of northern Kansas. It owns a good 
chureh property and has a considerable 
and liberal constituency. Confronted with 
the necessity of settling a new minister, it 


has found itself inclined to the ministers 


of Unitarian training, and the pulpit has 


recently been supplied by our ministers in. 


Topeka, Lawrence, and Wichita. The 
church has discovered that its natural al- 
legiances are with the Unitarians and 
enters whole-heartedly into our Fellow- 
ship. 

The Unitarian Church of Okmulgee, 
Okla., was organized on February 28. 

‘his is a movement which has been 
fostered from the existing Unitarian 
churches in Oklahoma City and Tulsa and 
supplied by the ministers and laymen of 
these churches. 

The Universalist Church in Utica, N.Y., 
has yoted to enter the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. This does not imply any withdrawal 
from the Universalist communion, but ex- 
presses the desire of the church to belong 
to both liberal fellowships. 

Services have been held each Sunday 
of the month at Glendale, Calif., con- 
ducted by the Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers in and about Los Angeles. In- 


- formation is lacking about any definite 


organization, but there has been consid- 
erable interest and good attendance at 
the services. 

The aided churches in Summit, N.J., 
and Memphis, Tenn., have given notice 
that they can and will become entirely 
self-supporting after May 1, relinquishing 
their present appropriations from the Asso- 
ciation. The church in Trenton, N.J., has 
relinquished a portion of its appropriation 
for the current fiscal year. 

The church in Los Angeles has effected 
the sale of its property for $275,000, and 


will proceed, it is presumed, ‘to the erection 


of a new plant on the lots purchased with 
the aid of the Association three months 
ago. This action should assure a fine and 


‘representative church in Los Angeles. 


Of the new ministers recently settled, 
Rey. Ralph F. Blanning of Bangor, Me., 
and Rey. William A. Atkinson of Houlton, 
Me., come to us from the Episcopalians ; 
Rey. Charles G. Girelius of Ellsworth, Me., 
was formerly connected with the Presby- 


Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass., 


‘falls this year in the week beginning 


Sunday, May 23. On that day the Hos- 
pitality Committee expects to give a recep- 
tion in the late afternoon for visiting 
delegates and friends and the anniversary 
sermon will be preached in Arlington 
Street Church that evening by Rev. Pres- 
ton Bradley of Chicago. Events of the 
week will follow the order of recent years. 
The general theme of the week’s meetings 
will be “The Faith and Work That Unite.” 
There will be morning prayer each day 
in King’s Chapel and a vesper service 
each day in the First Church. On Monday 
morning come the meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers and the annual meeting of the 
Ministerial Union. In the afternoon come 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, the business meeting 
of Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 


the public meeting of the Tuckerman 


School, and the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Pension Society. The public 
meeting in the evening will be that of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, with an ad- 
dress on “Religious Freedom, a Unifying 
American Ideal.” 

The annual meetings of the Unitarian 
Association will be held in Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday. At the morning ses- 
sion there will be reports on the various 
activities of the Association, and probably 
preliminary reports of the Commission on 
Survey and the Commission on Co-op- 
eration and Fellowship among Liberal 
Christians. The morning session will close 
with the president’s annual address. In 
the afternoon consideration must be given 
to a proposed amendment of the by-laws, 
to the election of directors, and to the 
completion of the business of the Associa- 
tion. There will follow a series of brief 
addresses from workers in the field and 
delegates and representatives from abroad. 
The evening meeting will be addressed by 
the three distinguished speakers on the 
theme which is to be the general and 
rallying subject of the week, ‘The Faith 
and Work That Unite.” 5 

On Wednesday morning come the meet- 
ing of the Berry Street Conference and the 


terian Church; Rey. Charles De Vries of 
Barre, Mass., was in charge of a Metho- 
dist church; Rev. Homer Lewis Sheffer, 
recently settled at Athol, Mass., was a min- 
ister in the Dutch Reformed Church; 
James Belcher Ford of Chicopee, Mass., 
was a novitiate of the Christian Brothers; 
Rey. Alva John Shaller of Stow, Mass., 
was a Presbyterian; Rev. 8. Robert Mayer- 
Oakes of the Third Church in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was a Congregationalist ; Rev. Henry 
Everett Polley, recently settled over the 
chureh in Keokuk, Iowa, was in the Fel- 
lowship of the Christian Church. Two 
English ministers, Rev. J. Buchanan Ton- 
kin and Rey. Ada Tonkin, have recently 
come to British Columbia to take charge 
of the work in Vancouver and Victoria. 


Anniversary Week—The Meetings 


annual meeting of The Alliance. The 
speakers at the afternoon meeting of The 
Alliance are to be Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
Germantown, Pa., and Rey. V. T. Pomeroy 
of Milton. In the evening comes the Ware 
Lecture in the Arlington Street Church. 
The speaker this year is Principal James 
Smyth, LL.D., of Montreal, and he will 
tell about the ways in which the great 
achievement of Christian unity, expressed 
in the United Church of Canada, was 
brought about. 

On Thursday there come the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society and the noon 
luncheons of the Meadville Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the Alumni Association of the 
Pacific ‘School for the Ministry. In the 
morning also will come the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Historical Society, 
where the speaker is to be Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr. The Unitarian Festival will 
take place in the evening. 

The Young People’s meetings, closing 
with a dinner in the evening, will take 
place on Friday, and the picnie of the 
Young People on Saturday. 

Presumably other societies will be hold- 
ing meetings during the week, but definite 
notices of their purposes have not reached 
the Program Committee. The printed 
programs will probably be issued early 
in April and distributed in the churches. 

It should be understood that each one 
of these societies holding meetings.in Anni- 
versary Week is responsible for. the 
conduct and program of its own meeting. 
The general committee endeavors to 
adjust matters so that as far as possible 
there may not be overlapping. The 
societies are, however, so numerous that 
some duplication is necessary. There are, 
for instance, only six available evenings, 
and naturally most of the societies desire 
to hold evening sessions and not all can 
possibly be accommodated. The result- 
ing program is the product of mutual ad- 
justment and good will. 

It is hoped that all the churches will 
promptly appoint their delegations and see 
to it that we have a large, representative, 
and forward-looking gathering of all our 
forces. 


Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Augusta, 
Me., and Vincent Silliman, associate min- 
ister at Buffalo, N.Y., take up their 
work at Taunton, Mass., and Portland, Me., 
respectively, immediately after Haster. 


Lynchburg 


Founded in 1913, the First Unitarian 
Church of Lynchburg, Va., had a some- 
what precarious hold on life, but gained 
in courage and strength under several 
ministries. Two years ago, Rev. George 
Kent accepted the pastorate and began the 
active undertaking of building a church. 
Several years before, two lots had been 
purchased in a good residential district, 
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but with the changes that had come in 
the interval it seemed wise to sell these 
lots and purchase in a more central loca- 
tion. It was the great good fortune of 
the church to secure a unique site. From 
the main street of the city up the hill- 
side to the court house stands a stone 
stairway of beautiful design, a memorial 
to the men who fell in the War. On the 
broad terrace a little more than half-way 
up-was a vacant lot, and here the new 
stone church has been built. It is a 
simple Gothic stone structure of charm- 
ing proportions, with a good tower. The 
interior has a slate floor, small cathedral 
chairs, dignified chancel, and small pipe 
organ. Further, it is so constructed 
that later it can be lengthened, some- 
what as the Richmond Church has been 
enlarged, when the society shall have out- 
grown its present conditions. Meantime, 
here in that most strategic point of the 
city rises a Unitarian church of greai 
beauty, bespeaking to this intelligent com- 
munity the permanence and dignity of the 
free faith. 


In the Field 


The Febriary and March appointments 
of the president of the Association, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, have been at Milton 
Academy, at Sanford, Me., Portsmouth, 


N.H., Fitchburg and Greenfield, Mass., 


Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, where he 
served for a week, Newton Center and 
Lowell, Mass. He spent two days in 
Toronto as a delegate to the meeting of 
the- Religious Education Association, and 
two days in New York for the meetings 
of the trustees of Hackley School and of 
the Committee on the Protection of 
Minorities in Hurope. 

The treasurer of the Association, Henry 
H. Fuller, is at present in the South, and 
he will have opportunity of conferring 
about certain financial and property in- 
terests with friends in Charleston, S.C., 
and Jacksonville and Orlando, Fla. - 

Rev. William L. Walsh, lecturer on the 
Billings Foundation, is visiting our 
churches in Kansas, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska. His Sunday appointments are at 
Salina, Kan., Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Greeley, and Fort Collins, Col. 

The engagements of the Rev. Walter 
Reid Hunt, D.D., general field secretary, 
have been at Jamestown, N.Y.; Trenton, 
N.J.; Passaic, N.J.; Barneveld, N.Y.; 
Utica, N.Y.; Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Summit, 
N.J., and Staten Island, N.Y. 

During the month, Rey. George F. Pat- 
terson, field secretary for the Association, 
attended the ordination and installation 
of Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner at Calais, Me.; 
the installation of Rev. Charles G. Girelius 
of Ellsworth, Me.; the ordination of Rev. 
Charles De Vries at Barre, Mass.; the 
installation of Rev. Ralph Franklin Blan- 
ning of Bangor, Me., and of Rev. William 
A. Atkinson of Houlton, Me. Mr. Patter- 
son has charge of the Lenten Series at 
Taunton, Mass., speaking at the Quiet 
Hour Services every Thursday afternoon, 
and will take the Easter Service Sunday 
morning, April 4. He also preached 
at Greenfield, Mass., March 7, and spoke 
before the Unitarian Club March 10. 
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During the month, Carl B. Wetherell, 
Pacific Coast secretary, has spoken at the 
Alliance in San Diego; at Santa Ana on 
the occasion of the ordination of Rev. 
Leila Lashay Thompson; at the Channing 
Club; the Young People’s Club of Oak- 
land; Sunday Evening Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Palo Alto Alliance. Mr. 
Wetherell is now on a trip to the north, 
including visits to Salem, Cornwallis, 
Eugene, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver, and Victoria. 


Contributions 


The Association is nearing the close of 
the financial year, and the directors are 
facing the practical question of their 
ability to continue the work now going on 
and to respond adequately to the challenge 
of new opportunities. In order to carry 
on the present endeavors, the Association 
needs $60,000 in contributions from the 


churches before May 1. If new work is 


to be undertaken, this figure must be in- 
creased. Every dollar that the churches 
contribute is used for the support of the 
field work, the diffusion of the liberal 


message, and the initiation of new 
projects. Many promising fields await 
sowing. 


The Association has no power to im- 
pose programs or quotas upon the parishes, 
but the measure of the efficiency of the 
Association is simply the measure of the 
interest and faith and generosity of the 
people of the churches. ‘That is the genius 
of Congregationalism, and the churches 
would not have it otherwise. Let it not 
be forgotten, however, that the very life 
of the Association and the efficiency of 
the collective work of the Fellowship 
depend upon the co-operation of all its 
members and friends. 

The great majority of the churches 
postpone their collections for this essential 
work until the last month of the year. 
Apparently, a few have completed their 
collections. It is a great encouragement 
to find the old First Parish in Milton, 
Mass., increasing its gift from $1,002 last 
year to $1,501 this year; All Souls Church 
in Lowell nearly doubles, giving $440 
against $227 last year; All Souls, 
Schenectady, N.Y., goes up from $20 last 
year to $100 this year; Clinton, Mass, 
from $50 to $75; Summit, N.J., from $30 
to $50; and Hllsworth, Me., from $15 to 
$25. Small, but encouraging, gains are 
noted, too, in the contributions from Mont- 
clair, N.J., Waltham and Newburyport, 
Mass. E- 

Some of the contributions thus far re- 
ceived show, on the other hand, dis- 
couraging losses, but it is still to be hoped 
that these churches have not completed 
their collections and that they will im- 
prove their record before the books close 
on April.30. 

The ministers and members of the 
churches have no more important duty 
during the month of April than to see 
that their national cause is adequately 
supported through the contributions of 
churches and individuals to the work of 
the Association. . 


“Next Steps in Religion” 
Western Conference Topic 


The seventy-fourth annual session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference will be held 


in the Crystal Room of the Hotel Sher- 


man, Chicago, Ill., May 17 and 18. The 
sermon will be preached on the evening 
of May 17 by Dr. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis, Mo., on “The Religion of a 
Twentieth-Century Man.” The general 
theme of the Conference will be “The 
Next Steps in Religion.” Subtopics are 
“The Next Step in Religious Education” ; 
“The Next Step in Theological Educa- 
tion”; “The Next Step in Churchman- 
ship,” with special reference to the spirit 
and technique of missions; “The Next 
Step in Religious Liberty,” and “The Next 
Step in Social Co-operation.” The Alli- 
ance, ministers’, and laymen’s luncheons 
will be held on Tuesday, May 18. The 
annual banquet is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of the eighteenth. 


In addition to members of the Con-- 


ference who are on the program, the 
Conference will be addressed by Dr. A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago and President Franklin C. South- 
worth of Meadville Theological School, on 
“The Next Step in Theological Educa- 
tion”; Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the 
University of Chicago on “The Next Step 
in Religious Education”; Charles . H. 
Strong of New York on “The Next Step 
in Religious Liberty.” 


Presque Isle Speaks 


It is the inalienable right of men and 
women to have explained to them the con- 
troversy that is now raging between the 
Fundamentalists and Modernists. 

While we honor our spiritual forefathers 
for having been true to their religious 
convictions, we cannot subscribe to some 
of the creeds to which they subscribed ; 
nor can we believe some of the dogmas 
that they believed. We would cowardly 
and treacherously dishonor them if we 
did. 

The new world of faith, which this 
generation is fast entering, and which the 
oncoming generation will more completely 
take possession of, is indeed a new land. 
Thousands of fearless souls have already 
taken out citizenship papers in this new 
country, in accordance with the fiat sent 
forth by the Eternal God, “Thou shalt 
leave this land, the land of thy fathers, 
and go into a new country, which I have 
prepared for thee.” : 

_ Yes, it is imperative that the respective 
positions taken by the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists be explained to men 
and women; but, important as this matter 
is, it should not be allowed to crowd out 


other matters of vital importance to the © 


moral and spiritual welfare of the human 
race, such as the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the tragedy of sin, 
the imperativeness of repentance, the cer- 


tainty of forgiveness, the nobility of a life 


of service, the unconquerable power of 
love. ArTHur EH. Coxon. — 
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Executive Board: March Meeting 


The 377th meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., Friday, 
March 12, Mrs. Gallagher in the chair; 
_ thirty-five were present. © 
The president reported that she ad- 
dressed the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women, a neighborhood meeting at West- 
wood, Mass., and the branch at Staten 
Island, N.Y, 

- The field secretary sent an enthusiastic 
report of a recent exhibit of Unitarian 
literature planned and carried through by 
the Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Alliance. She 
; occupied the pulpit at Poughkeepsie one 
Sunday on the invitation of Dr. J. T. 

Sunderland. She addressed the branches 

of Elizabeth, N.J., the Metropolitan Eye- 

ning Alliance, Rochester, and Buffalo, 

N.Y., Pittsfield and Springfield, Mass., 

~ and Hartford, Conn. 
. Mrs. A. D. Warner of Wilmington, Del., 
has become a life member of The Alliance. 
The name of Mrs. Ida Forbush McGarry 
has been placed in memoriam by the Alli- 
ance of Grafton, Mass. 

The Cheerful Letter report presented 
by Mrs. Harry A. Stevens told of new 
branch committees at Poughkeepsie, White 
Plains, and in the Metropolitan Evening 
Alliance, N.Y. Sixteen libraries have 
recently been placed, eight of them in 
schools. There are eighty pupils in the 
home study department. 

The report of the International Com- 
mittee spoke of the gratitude of coworkers 
in foreign lands for the gifts received 
from The Alliance—Mrs. Katherine Weller, 
Mme. Loyson, who has-had money for 
three new libraries, the minister at 
K6ningsberg, East Prussia, Mrs. Capek in 
Czechoslovakia. Through the Baltimore 
Alliance, friends have contributed $110 
to Dr. and Mrs. Capek for their work. 
Dr. Csiki in Budapest has written his 
appreciation of two gift packages for- 
warded by the Social Service Committee. 
These arrived just in time for Christmas 
and gave great joy. The papers and 
magazines friends are sending are much 
appreciated. 
> The contribution to the International 

Union of Liberal Christian Women brings 

- a cordial acknowledgment from the treas- 

urer, Miss Mary BD. Richmond. “We feel 
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Word and Work Department 


interest indicated by the forming of new 
committees, and in the increase of social 
efforts reported by the branches. 

The resignation of Mrs. Francis M. 


Jencks as director for Maryland was ac- 


cepted, with appreciation of her service. 
On the nomination of the Baltimore Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Frederick W. Wood of Balti- 
more was elected director for Maryland 
to succeed Mrs. Jencks. 

Mrs. Gertrude Stewart of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was elected director for New York 
to succeed Mrs. C. G. Post. Mrs. Raymond 
T. Fiske of Buffalo, N.Y., was added to 
the central Social Service Committee to 
succeed Mrs. F. C. Southworth, Jr. 

A new Alliance branch has been formed 
in Alameda, Calif., in addition to Unity 


- Circle: President, Mrs. Alice Caton, 1201 


Pacific Avenue; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. S. L. Mayner, 1209 Lafayette Street. 

By rising vote the members charged 
Mrs. Gallagher with affectionate greet- 
ings to all coworkers on the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. Gallagher will leave Boston March 
22 for six weeks in the far West. 

Mrs. William L. Walsh has accompanied 
her husband, who has been sent by the 
American Unitarian Association to Kan- 
sas, Colorado, and Nebraska, The Alliance 
co-operating with the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Mrs. John B. Nash of New York wili 
represent the Executive Board at the 
sessions of Southern Conference and Asso- 
ciate Alliance in Orlando, Fla., April 
14-16. 

Mrs. Atherton, secretary, carried the 
message of the Executive Board to the 
Meadville District Conference and Asso- 
ciate Alliance in Youngstown, Ohio, 
March 22-24. 

Mrs. F. W. Wood, who happened to be 
in Boston, was welcomed. 

New England reports from Maine to 
Connecticut told of tireless branches, 
working largely for the local church but 
each contributing something to some de- 
partment of the general Alliance. More 
departments, a larger average attendance, 
better programs, more money to appeals, 
this is the story. Fifty branches have 
done away with local membership, and 
adopted the dollar fee for all, that each 
may enjoy the privileges and share the 
responsibilities of the general organiza- 
tion. Discouragements exist, weak places 
are not lacking,-but still there is the vision 
of what The Alliance can do when “the 
most inactive walk abreast of the 
leaders” ! : 


May Meetings 


The annual business meeting of The 
Alliance will be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., Wednesday, May 26, at 
10 a.m. Reports of officers will be fol- 
lowed by action on amendments to the 


that The Alliance is a most notable and by-laws, due notice of which will be sent 


valuable partner in our international 
| undertakings.” ‘The student at Channing 
House School in London, for whom we 
are responsible, writes very gratifying 
letters. The appeal should soon be com- 


_ ‘The Social Service report expressed 
great encouragement because of the fresh 


early in April to each branch, that they 
may receive full consideration. 

At the afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock, 
addresses will be given by Rey. Roger S. 
Forbes of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass. 

Branches will choose delegates in ac- 
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cordance with the present by-laws, one 
for every thirty members. If the number 
of credential cards a branch receives is 
not in accord with the actual membership 
in May, 1926, word should be sent at 
once to The Alliance, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Let the good habit spread of sending at 
least one delegate with expenses paid, 
and of choosing one who has never at- 
tended a May meeting. 


Association for Moral and 
Religious Progress in Italy 


The first Alliance appeal for any inter- 
national work was in 1914, for that car- 
ried on by Signor and Signora Conte in 
Florence. Every ' Alliance member who 
visits their successors returns full of 
enthusiasm for the zeal and wisdom of 
Professor Mario Puglisi and his wife in 
promoting the moral and spiritual welfare 
of their country. 

Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall, Inter- 
national Chairman of All Souls Alliance, 
New York, is now carrying them messages 
of good will as she makes her annual 
visit to Italy. Mrs. MacDougall, who is a 
remarkably able and successful business 
woman, was so impressed with the work 
of these leaders two years ago, when she 
took letters of introduction to them, that 
she raised in New York on her return a 
generous sum for their work. Mrs. Isa- 
bella Hackett of Cambridge has for some 
years been so enthusiastic about the work 
in Italy that she has devoted much of her 
time to it. She is of great assistance, 
especially in the Post Office Mission cor- 
respondence. 

Professor Puglisi writes, in acknowledg- 
ing our first payment of our pledge to 
the work: “It is particularly opportune, 
as our expenses have been much increased, 
not only by the extension of our work 
and the necessity of aiding our circulating 
libraries in Florence and Turin, but also 
by the new school in Barga for the work- 
ing people, and the branch in Rome.” 

In reply to a question about Unitarian. 
Socialists in Italy, an expression sometimes 
used by newspapers here, it is stated: 
“The term Unitarian Socialist has nothing 
whatever to do with the Unitarian reli- 
gion, any more than the term liberal reli- 
gion has to do with liberal politics. We 
use the words Unitarian and Liberal with- 
out distinction, as we apply them to reli- 
gious principles and party politics—two 
things so different that it often leads to a 
misunderstanding among those who do not 
know this. 

“he Unitarian Socialists are so named 
not on account of their religious belief, 
but to distinguish them from the Massi- 
malist and other branches of the Socialist 
party. After the deplorable attempt upon 
Mussolini’s life, the Government took ener- 
getiec measures against those parties that 
were considered to endanger internal 
peace. But our Association has nothing to 
do with Socialists, Masons, or any politi- 
cal party, because we develop our ac- 
tivities in the ethical-religious field. Our 
Association seeks to minister to those souls 
desirous of being liberated from ancient 
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religious prejudices, and to deepen a real 
faith, to help and guide the doubting and 
suffering, and it aids the work of the 
Government by elevating the people in the 
interests of our country. 

“For these reasons we give public lec- 
tures, and work to assist morally and ma- 
terially our prisoners; to open schools 
for the poor who are located far from 
the centers of culture; to found circulating 
libraries for the education of the people, 
and to have meetings, with lectures and 
comments upon books that can elevate 
the mind and guide the doubting toward 
the way of progress and light.” 

In Florence, the headquarters are now at 
Via Santa Raparata, 48. The women have 
organized a series of meetings and lectures 
for the education of children and the 
social needs. More students than usual 
have become members of the Association. 
Courses of lectures on moral and religious 
subjects are given by eminent speakers. 
In Turin the headquarters are located at 
Via Giannone 5, where weekly meetings 
are held. 

New interest has been awakened in 
Rome. Professor Puglisi rented a fine 
large hall at Piazza Nicosia, 35, and in- 
augurated a course of lectures to explain 
the aim of the Association, and its high 
moral and religious duties at the present 
time. The work started with much en- 
thusiasm and promises well. A circulat- 
ing library will soon be established there. 
At Genoa the meetings began again in 
January. 

For better service of every kind, and 
for the convenience of those coming to 
meetings, Professor Puglisi and his family 
have moyed from Zoagli to Chiavari, an 
adjoining town. His address is Chiavari 
(Genoa), Corso Assarotti, 25, and this is 
the headquarters of the Association and 
of the scholarly magazine, Jl Progresso 
Religioso, which he publishes. 

The Alliance joins with the British and 
American Unitarian Associations in aiding 
this valuable work in many cities in Italy. 
The members there also contribute as 
much as they can. The Alliance asks $600 
annually from its 25,000 members, and 
hopes to complete that sum before May 1. 
Have you a share in this work of The 
Alliance? 


Post-Office Mission 


The interest in Post-Office Mission work 
Was never greater than at the present 
time on the part of those engaged in it. 
Questions such as “What can I do to 
make my committee more effective?’ are 
constantly coming in to headquarters. 
There is a real desire to spread our faith 
by the medium of the printed word, a 
genuine missionary impulse manifested. 

Our strong committees are working 
along their usual systematic lines and 
accomplishing fine results; but work on a 
large scale need not discourage small com- 
mittees. “I am only one and cannot do 
everything. but because I cannot do every- 
thing I will not refuse to do the little I 
can do.” Faithful persistence in doing the 
little tasks is what makes this work 
count; the regular mailing of sermons 
throughout the entire year, not forgetting 
to insert with them the suggestive fliers 
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and statements of belief which are listed 
in the catalogue; the kindly personal note ; 
never carelessly dropping from the mailing 
list the name of an applicant; keeping 
the church rack supplied with appropriate 
sermons; giving the Sunday-school chil- 
dren every once in a while Religious Edu- 
cation bulletins or sermons to take home 
to their parents; having CHRISTIAN 
Registers mailed to others after they are 
read by the subscribers; these are some of 
the ways that make for success. 

It is a good idea to insert the name of 
a sermon for free distribution in the local 
paper with the notice of the. Sunday 
service, also to have a supply of sermons 
in a store or professional man’s office if 
possible. Many branches have responded 


to the suggestion to have a sermon of its - 


minister printed and sent in for distribu- 
tion or exchange; these have been welcome 
and valuable, and we regret that the 
supply is so soon exhausted. 

Those living in proximity to Boston 
should attend our conferences each month. 
This year there have been helpful ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Atherton, Mrs. Budlong, 
Dr. Cornish, and Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell. 
At such conferences, one may gain an 
insight into methods of work, and see 
how human lives are being affected for 
good. It is hoped that another season 
arrangements may be made so that groups 
may be formed in various sections of the 
country to meet for mutual help and 
inspiration. The privilege has been ex- 
tended recently by the Publication Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the Central Committee to have 
a representative attend its business meet- 
ings each month, and Mrs. C. W. Gerould 
of Cambridge is filling this position; Mrs. 
William L. Voight of New York has con- 
sented to be a member of the Central 
Committee, and we feel assured her fine in- 
fluence will make itself felt in the Man- 
hattan district; Miss . Hthel Kittredge 
has been elected corresponding secretary 
of the Central Committee. These mem- 
bers will gladly help Post-Office workers 
in every possible way, especially the 
secretary, who can be of great assistance 
not only in answering the mail but in 
finding new outlets for our literature. 
Address letters to Miss F. H. Kittredge, 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 

A new sermon for distribution is soon 
to appear, made possible by the receipt of 
$218.42, the collection taken at the January 
meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance. 

Nowhere is there such need for faith 
in the unseen forces which develop the 
kind of character which results in happy, 
serviceable living as in this work of dis- 
tributing noble and uplifting sentiments 
through our literature. May this faith 
grow and bear fruitage from more to 
more! 

St. Louis, Mo.—A series of pre-Easter 
sermons is being given by Dr. George R. 
Dodson in the Church of the Unity on 
“The Great Affirmations of the Unitarian 
Faith.” A circular noting the topics, ex- 
plaining the Unitarian position, and in- 
viting attendance at these services was 
distributed. i 
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Boston Meetings in April 


April 2, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter Con- — 
ference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

April 5, 10.30 a.m., Monday Conference, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer: Mrs. Murdock M. Clark. 
Subject: “Some Unitarian Objectives.” 
Speakers: Mr. John B. Nash, Community 
Church, N.Y., Treasurer Social Service 
Council; Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, 
Frederick J. Soule, Parker B. Field, Mrs. 
Gilbert F. Redlon, Mrs. George H. Root, 
Frank L. Locke. The meeting to be held 
in May is to deal with Alliance problems. 
It is requested that anyone having a 
problem to discuss should communicate 
with Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 51 Orchard 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; 

April 14, 11 a.m., Social Service Com- 
mittee, Children’s Mission, 20 Ashburton 
Place. 

April 15, 10.380 a.m. and 2.30 p.m., New 
England Associate Alliance, Quincy, Mass. 
Annual election of officers. Speakers: 


A.M. Rev. Fred A. Weil, “Church of the 
Presidents.” 
Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, “The 
Diagonal Path.” 
P.M. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, “Unseen 


Forces.” ; 
Details of the program will soon be in 
circulation. 
April 16, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mission 


Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 
Speaker: Mrs. Anna F. Dakin. Subject: 
“Co-operative Advertising.” 
The appeals stand as follows: 

Green Harbor’ ...2..s.tuese see $120 
Liynch burg: ‘recites aa ees crores ee ae 292 
AMER. hae pexe cere’s arenes Staaten 134 
Channing House Student ............... 172 
PAE SACL: | yo smesa:5 50s ese, he nae ae ee 527 
TOOTS Feo-s «.¢ sysisne re vahiage a eee a ee 264 
Ttaly ‘..42.. ie doh 8S Cite de ae eee 328 
Recruiting the, Ministry) « sie s.s./clsateaweteure 841 


Hungarian Relief (unlimited) 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
Southern Work (unlimited) 

Money for these appeals is coming in 
much as usual, but it might be well to focus 
attention on two which seem to need a 
larger sum than others; namely, Pittsfield 
and Recruiting the Ministry. These were 
both for larger amounts, which probably 
accounts for the large amount yet re- 
quired, but will the branches please note 
that over $500 in one case and over $800 
in the other case are needed? Pittsfield, 
situated in western Massachusetts, is in 
an “outpost” position and needs assistance 
from the branches of The Alliance in 
furnishing their church and parish house. 
The appeal for Recruiting the Ministry is 
inclusive of those for the Meadville and 
Pacific schools—the two theological schools 
which have for many years been listed 
separately. 


Isles of Shoals July 31-August 7 


Detailed programs of meetings and con-- 
ferences to be held during these days at 
the Shoals will soon be published. Letters 
are being sent to branch secretaries, with 
full explanations. Reservations may be 
made prior to the receipt of these details, 
on application to the Alliance Treasurer 
at 16 Beacon Street. Board and rooms 
for the week, $22 to $26, will be assigned 
upon receipt of the $2 registration fee. 
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- Young People’s Religious 

j Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cxuicaco SAN FRANCISCO 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship, and Service”’ 


Summer Conferences and Camps 


The season is yet too early to announce 
definite details of arrangements for the 
summer camps and conferences to be 
sponsored by the Young People’s Religious 
Union in 1926. However, it is not too 
early for the local societies to take thought 
of their delegates to the summer meetings. 

Of primary interest is the annual nation- 
wide conference of Unitarian young 
people at the Isles of Shoals, New Hamp- 
shire. As in the past season, this will 
be of two weeks’ duration, from June 26 
to July 3 and from July 3 to 10, with a 
different program for each week. Speakers 
‘thus far engaged for the morning lec- 
tures and the afternoon “Talk On the 
Rocks” are Rey. Charles R. Joy of Ded- 
ham, Mass., Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins of Weston, Mass. Walter Prichard 
Eaton will be present to speak at some of 
the evening sessions. 

In addition to the lectures and confer- 
ence sessions there will be the usual 
sports—baseball, tennis, boating, swim- 
ming, exploring, fishing from the rocks, 
and deep sea fishing. Accommodations at 
the Oceanic Hotel and neighboring cot- 
tages will be the same as in other years. 

Applications for hotel accommodations, 
with a detailed announcement of the pro- 
gram, will be mailed to each society by 
April 1. Reservations should be made 
at earliest convenience through Charles S. 
Bolster, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. Malcom 
C. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., is the 
chairman of the 1926 Shoals Committee. 

District conferences will be held in 1926 
at Hanska, Minn., June 14-18; at Clear 
Lake, Wis., June 18-23; at Vermilion, 
Ohio, June 18-23; and at Humboldt, Iowa, 
June 20-25. Further details as to pro- 
grams and committees will be given in a 
subsequent issue of Word and Work. 

In connection with the plans for the 
1926 Star Island Conference comes the 
appeal of the Unitarian Summer Meetings 
Association for interest and an augmented 
membership from among the young people. 
This organization seeks to maintain and 
develop the Isles of Shoals as a center of 
religious education and as a pleasure 
resort par e«cellence. Individual mem- 
berships are especially sought as well as 
contributions, wherever possible, from 
local societies sending delegates. As an 
incentive to create interest in the Shoals 
Conferences, the Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation offers the following suggestions to 
young people’s societies: Plan a Star Is- 
land rally evening, full of Shoals at- 
mosphere. Show the new stereopticon 
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News of Chicago Young People 


N INTERESTING REPORT concerning 

the Y. P. R. U. activities in the vicinity 

of Chicago, Ill., has been received from 

Philip S. Keeler, national director to the 

Young People’s Religious Union from 

Chicago. The chief elements of the report 
are noted -herewith: 

A definite impetus was given to Unita- 
rian young people’s work in the Chicago 
churches with the organization of the 
First Midwestern Y. P. R. U. Conference 
in June, 1925, at Clear Lake, Wis., a few 
miles distant from the city. Five days 
were spent in lectures, discussions, and 
general good times? The speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Frank §S. C. Wicks of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Rey. Hugh Robert Orr 
of Evanston, Ill., Rey. David Rhys Wil- 
liams of Chicago, Clayton D. Crawford 
of Oak Park, Ill., and President Edward P, 
Furber of the Y. P. R. U. The average 
attendance throughout the five-day period 
was thirty-five young people, although 
transient members swelled the attendance 
on some days to fifty. Expenses were 
about $15 per delegate. The committee 
in charge was composed of Bertram A. 
Weber, Newton E. Lincoln, Newman Du 
Mont, and Philip S. Keeler. Plans for a 
similar conference in 1926 at the Clear 
Lake camp site are already well under 
way. 

The interest in Y. P. R. U. activities 
created at the summer conference has 
been largely encouraged during the en- 
suing months by a series of social times 
managed by the various local societies. 
The Evanston Unit issued a general in- 
vitation to the Chicago groups to its 
Christmas Festival in the new Evanston 
Parish House, Hayford Hall. The Unit 
has also served as host at a play, a dance, 
a “candy-pull” and a “stunt night.” The 
Temple Club, associated with the People’s 
Church, has been very active promoting 
dancing and theatre parties, partly for 
the purpose of stimulating fellowship 
among the young people and partly to 
raise funds for the proposed new People’s 
Church edifice. These affairs of the 
Temple Club have been successful. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, all the Y. P. R. U. 


groups of the city united in a pleasant 
gathering at the First Church. THighty 
people were present as the guests of the 
First Church Channing Club. A play 
entitled, “Beauty and the Jacobin,’ was 
presented by the Studio Players. Ray- 
mond C. Lalor of All Souls Church was 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, appointing his associates from the 
various organizations represented. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed 
in some of the Chicago churches. All 
Souls (South Side), All Souls (Evanston), 
and the Third Church (West Side) re- 
ported favorable comment from the mem- 
bers of the congregation as to the success 
of the experiment. The collection re- 
ceived on this occasion was donated to 
the Unitarian Foundation. 

A Chicago Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is as yet in a 
nebulous state. The organization of a 
federation seems a natural and logical 
outcome from such a program of joint 
activities as have been arranged by the 
Chicago societies. Plans are, however, 
already under way for a large and rep- 
resentative meeting of the interested young 
people, with the formation of a federation 
as the objective. The problem is the wide 
distance separating many of the proposed 
member groups. As soon as a central 
gathering place can be selected, the meet- 
ing will be called with an address by a 
speaker of note, and a business meeting 
for the formulation of working plans 
and details. 

Individual members of the ‘Chicago 
groups have expressed a strong interest 
in the work of the young people’s branch 
of the Unitarian movement. One del- 
egate from the Third Church was present 
at the 1925 Conference in Humboldt, Iowa. 
Two delegates were present at the 1925 
Star Island Conference besides Rey. Fred 
Merrifield, pastor of All Souls Church, who 
was one of the speakers during the first 
week. Some of the members have as- 
sisted materially in the Better Govern- 
ment activities of their city, thus linking 
their Y. P. R. U. interests with an en- 
deavor of constructive character. 


slides of the Shoals, some of them colored 
(obtainable from Mr. George G. Davis, 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston). 
Let an “old Shoaler” explain them, or 
use the lecture prepared by Rey. Charles 
R. Joy which accompanies the slides. Give 
reminiscences of last year’s meetings. De- 
scribe typical events of Star Island, such 
as the: Sunset Service ending with a solo, 
“Good-By, Sweet Day,” and the Candle- 
light Service ending with a candlelight 
hymn. Announce the program for the 
1926 Conferences. Put on a few “stunts” 
reminiscent of the Shoals. Join in sing- 
ing Shoals songs and end with a Star 
Island cheer. Above all, permeate the 
evening with the “True Star Island 
Spirit.” 


Essay Contest 


For three Unitarian young people with 
ambitions in a literary way, the Unitarian 
Temperance Society makes a generous offer 
of expenses to and from a Y. P. R. U. con- 
ference, for the best essays in answer to 
the question, “What Should Young People 
Do About Prohibition?’ The three win- 
ners will be chosen from different sections 
of the country, one from the New England 
States, one from the Middle States, and 
one from the Pacific States. There is an 
option of two arrangements for the win- 
ners of the last two districts: (1) entire 
traveling and hotel expenses to the nearest 
Y. P. R. U. 1926 summer conference, or 
(2) entire hotel expenses at the Isles of 
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Shoals and ten per cent of additional 


traveling cost. The New England winner 
will be sent to the 1926 Shoals Conference. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the headquarters of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., or from the Boston office of 
the Y. P. R. U. 


“Western Trail 
Through New England” 


An unusual opportunity for a summer 
vacation out of doors is afforded to the 
junior boys of the Y. P. R. U. through 
the courtesy of Stanley Kelley, principal 
of Proctor Academy, a Unitarian edu- 
eational institution for boys located at 
Andover, N.H. He is organizing a “Wild 
West expedition throughout New England 
commencing July first and disbanding on 
Labor Day in September. The expedi- 
tion will be on horseback and in caravan 
in good old pioneer-day fashion, with com- 
petent Western “cowboys” in charge. 
Several days will be passed in camp at 
Andover, N.H., until each boy has qualified 
as a horseman and demonstrated his en- 
durance to live in the open. However, no 
previous experience in horsemanship or in 
camping is necessarily required. 

On the road, the cavalcade will follow 
the trail through the foothills of New 
Hampshire, through Northwood Narrows, 
around the north shore of Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, into the beauty and wonders of 
the White Mountains, the Flume, the Lost 
River, Indian Head, past the Old Man of 
the Mountain, over the Presidential Range 
to Woodsville and Wells River, Vermont, 
down the historic Connecticut River valley 
to Eastford, Conn., thence across the Con- 
necticut hills to Worcester, Concord, and 
Lexington, Mass., and then back to An- 
dover, N.H., where a “rodeo” will be 
staged on Labor Day as. the final event 
of this exceptional expedition. 

Further information concerning the 
“Western Trail Through New England” 
will be furnished upon application to the 
Boston office of the Y. P. R. U. or to 
Stanley Kelley, Director, Andover, N.H. 


Visiting the Hospitals 


As a part of their missionary program, 
members of the Hale Union of Newton 
Center, Mass., under the leadership of 
Rosamond Spalding, social worker, have 
visited a few of the hospitals and homes 
in Greater Boston for the purpose of carry- 
ing a message of good cheer and encourage- 
ment to the inmates. On one occasion, the 
society held its Sunday evening devotional 
service in the Government Soldiers’ Hos- 
pital at West Roxbury, Mass. A collation 
of sandwiches and cocoa, furnished by the 
society, was enjoyed by the young people 
and inmates together. The service in- 
cluded musical numbers by the members 
and an address on “Russia” by Rev. George 
L. Parker, pastor of the Newton Center 
church. Transportation was by auto- 
mobiles lent by the members. The soldiers 
were most hearty in their approval of the 
experiment, and were greatly pleased at 
the interest and consideration the young 
people had manifested in them. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of April 22, 1926. “ 
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Another such service was held at the 
Peabody Home for crippled children, Oak 
Hill, Newton Center. The address was again 
given by Rey. Mr. Pare Children 
of Russia.” 

Such enterprises as these sponsored by 
the Hale Union any Y. P. R. U. group may 
arrange. Societies desirous of assisting 
community welfare work in this manner 
and not knowing where to hold’such sery- 
ices should communicate with Miss Spald- 
ing at Newton Center, Mass., who will 
gladly forward information as to govern- 
ment hospitals and allied - institutions 
throughout the country. 


Broadcastings 


A hearty welcome is extended by the 
Y. P. R. U. to the newly formed societies 
at Charlestown, N.H., and Littleton, N.H. 

In connection with the article on the 
Minnesota Federation appearing in the 
February issue of Word and Work, 
through a regrettable oversight no ref- 
erence was made to the Y. P. R. U. 
society of Underwood, Minn., which is 
affiliated with that organization. The 
Underwood group was one of the first to 
organize in the Minnesota district, and has 
long been associated and interested in 
the Unitarian young people's movement. 

An interesting report has been received 
from Elsie Birch, recording secretary for 
the Y. P. R. U. society of Denver, Col. Al- 
though separated by many miles from their 
nearest Y. P. R. U. neighbors, the society 
maintains spiritual contacts with other 
groups in the typical Sunday evening 
young people’s meeting, supper, address, 
discussion, and, best of all, in the inspiring 
Star Island candlelight service. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed in con- 
junction with the other churches of the 
denomination, and a liberal financial con- 
tribution was received for the work of 
the central organization. The society re- 
ports a considerable balance in _ its 
treasury. It is not yet certain whether 
it can send a delegate to Star Island in 
1926. 

Ruth M. Twiss, national secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, was 
the speaker at one of a series of young 
people’s vesper serviees held on Friday 
afternoons in the Church of the Messiah 
(Protestant Episcopal), Boston, Mass. 
Her subject was “After Jazz, What?” 

A subject recently selected for dis- 
cussion by the Y. P. R. U. group of Ithaca, 
N.Y., was “Mechanism—A View of the 
Universe.” A debate of much interest 
was also presented on the topic, “Resolved 
that Lincoln’s childhood had more in- 
fluence on his life than any other period.” 

The Y. P. R. U. was represented at the 
First Boston Youth Conference for Peace, 
held in February at the Y. M. C. A, Build- 
ing, by the executive secretary, Sara 
Comins. Other Y. P. R. U. members in 
attendance were Rey. Robert Raible of 
the governing board of the Fellowship of 
Youth for Peace, and Dudley Moore rep- 
resenting the Martineau League of West 
Somerville, Mass. 

At Buffalo, N.Y., the members are al- 
ready at work for the increased member- 
ship in their society next autumn. All 
present members will be given the name 
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of one young person who will be of age 
for the Y. P. R. U. group, and that member 
will be individually and personally respon- 
sible for bringing the candidate to one or 
more meetings before the end of the 
present year. This plan will provide a 
working nucleus for new members before 
the older members leave for college in 
the fall. 

The Y. P.R.U. society of Berlin, Mass., — 
presented “The Amazons” on the evening 
of March 15. 

Forty-three members of the Channing 
Club of Berkeley, Calif., went into camp 
at Inverness for the week-end of February 
20-22. Inverness is the playground of the 
Channing Club, the site of their annual 
camp conference in the spring. 

The Brockton, Mass., Y. P. R. U. society 
has maintained a full program of activi- 
ties, religious and social, during the 
autumn and winter months. At the out- 
set, the membership was greatly increased 
by means of a young people’s supper to 
which all young people remotely connected 
with the church were invited without 
charge. Other suppers have followed 
from time to time for old and young 
alike, and have done much to increase 
the spirit of fellowship and _ sociability 
among the members and their friends. 


For the Efficiency Cups 


‘The 1925-26 Efficiency Contest will close 

on Wednesday, March 31. It will cover the 
aetivities of the local society for the year 
beginning April 1, 1925. Questionnaires 
will be forwarded within a week to the 
secretaries of each Y. P. R. U. group. 
These must be filled out completely and 
forwarded to the Boston office of the 
Young People’s Religious Union before 
April 20, 1926. 

Every local society affiliated with “he 
Young People’s Religious Union is entitled 
to participate in the Efficiency Contest. 
New societies formed within the year will 
have an opportunity to be judged on a par 
with the older societies provided that a 
statement of the date of organization is 
incorporated in -the report submitted. 
Due allowance will be made for the 
physical handicaps of rural groups whose 
members live far apart. 

A cup will be presented at the annual 
meeting of the Y. P. R. U., May 28, 1926, 
to the society which has done the most 
efficient work during the period. This 
cup will be kept by the society for one 
year. It was won in 1922 by the Bmerson 
Guild of The Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., in 1923 by the Nathaniel Hall So- 
ciety of First Parish in Dorchester, Mass., 
in 1924 by the Follen Guild of East Lex- 
ington, Mass., and in 1925 by the Nathaniel 
Hall Society. A second cup, also to be 
held for one year, will be presented to 
the next most efficient society. This cup 
was won in 1923 by the Marblehead 
Nathaniel Hall Society, and in 1925 by the 
Nathaniel Hall Society, and in 1925 by thc 
Martineau League of West Somerville, 
Mass. : 

The Efficiency Contest Committee for 
the present year is composed of Wayne H. 

Latham, chairman, Lillian M. Basil, Mrs. 

Ryder H. Gay, and Homer M. Rockwell. — 
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erature streams from the presses. 


Nine Thousand | 


Centuries ago, an Oriental writer observed, “Of making many books there is no end.” To-day, 
his assertion is substantiated beyond his wildest dreams, when an almost inexhaustible flood of lit- 
In this country alone, the annual literary output is nothing 
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short of amazing. An article in the March number of the Literary Digest International Book Review gives the 
number of all classes of books and pamphlets published in the United States as more than nine thousand. Of this 
number, by far the largest share is taken by fiction, whose total was 1,431, or more than one-ninth of the entire 
amount. Next, surprisingly enough, came religion and theology, with a total of 885 works, of which 706 were by 
American writers, after which follow poetry and drama, sociology and economics, juveniles, science, biography, 
technical works, history, and so on down to domestic economy, which occupies the apex of the pyramid, with a 


total of only 53 volumes. 


A study of these figures offers some significant revelations. 


For example, during 


the last five years, the production of novels on this side of the Atlantic has increased by leaps and bounds, while 
history and biography show a marked decline, although there has been a slight increase in the publication of 


works dealing with religion, sociology, music, poetry, and the drama. 


Law books also show a gain, but one so 


small as to be almost infinitesimal. Are we in danger of becoming a nation of novel readers, and of little else? 


It begins to looks that way. 


~“Prexy” 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT. By Charles F. 
Thwing, President Emeritus of Western Reserve 
University. The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


HAROLD RB. B. SPEIGHT 


Dr. Thwing has written voluminously 
on college education. His book on the 
college president, dealing with the presi- 
dent in his relations with his trustees, his 
faculty and his students, with graduates, 
with schools, and with the college environ- 
ment, discussing the personality factors 
which make for success, the perils and 

._ rewards of the office, is a worthy addition 

to his earlier writings. Changing condi- 
tions consequent on the vast increase in 
the enrollment of students and changing 
ideals of education alike demand a re- 
valuation of the executive and adminis- 
trative leadership of our institutions of 
higher learning. President Thwing has 
the long experience, the intimate acquaint- 
ance with a wide circle of contemporary 
holders of the exalted office, and a clear 
perception of the task. He speaks, there- 
fore, with authority, and no one interested 
in the future of college education can 
afford to neglect this volume. 

The character of the ideal president, 
sketched more than once in this book, is 
rather overwhelming, but the author ad- 
mits we shall not find the ideal college 
president till we have found the perfect 
man. “He is to be awesome, yet he is to 
command deep and constant respect. He 
is to represent progressiveness. For the 
work of the president relates to the future. 
He is also to represent conservatism. For 
the president’s present work springs out 
of a past, long, rich, and fruitful. His 
work is to be contemplative. For educa- 
tion represents thoughtfulness as a mood, 
and thinking as a method. He is also 
to be an executive. For his service con- 
sists in laying plans for doing things, and 
in the doing of the things themselves. He 
is to incarnate a union of vision and of 
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nearest details, of soberness and of wit, 
of culture and of sympathy with the com- 
mon mass, of self-respect without self- 
conceit, of administrative economy with- 
out penuriousness or meanness, of liberal- 
ity without profuseness.” No wonder the 
average term of service is only about five 
years! 

Dr. Thwing’s analysis of the problems 
of the president in his dealing with trus- 
tees who represent the economic status 
quo, who know little about the ideals of 
modern education, and who exercise an 
absentee control, is very illuminating; his 
counsel might well be read closely by 
other leaders, such as ministers, who simi- 
larly serve at once an ideal and an in- 
stitution, at once a gospel and a church. 
“His progressiveness should be as widely 
separated from eccentricity as it is from 
rashness, and as remote from narrowness 
as it is from shallowness.” A valuable 
chapter is that on the future of the office. 
Dr. Thwing holds that the conditions 
should be such as conduce to longer terms; 
that the president should be given more 
freedom to think, to plan for the future. 
“The president should have a sort of in- 
stinct for the long future and also for 
world affairs”; he should have ample op- 
portunity for conferences with his associ- 
ates; and he must know, and be known 
by, his students. In order that he may 
the more adequately discharge these 
primary responsibilities, he should be 
spared the tasks of soliciting funds, of 
selecting teachers, of attending to the 
moral discipline of students, and of con- 
trolling details of material administration. 

The book is generous in quotations over- 
generous one would say, if they were not 
so apt and valuable. There is undue 
repetition—the perils of an autocratic 
temper, for example, being dealt with first 
in the discussion of the president as an 
officer and as a personality, then in the 
chapter specifically devoted to “perils,” 
and again in analyzing the future of the 
office, each time at length, giving the im- 
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pression that the chapters were written 
at intervals over a considerable period. 
But the book coHects and interprets many 
penetrating illustrations of wise, and a 
few notable illustrations of unwise, leader- 
ship in the special field of college admin- 
istration. 


A Spiritual Autobiography. 


A MopgeRNIST-AND His Creep. By Edward 
Mortimer Chapman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 

The author was brought up on a Con- 
necticut farm; and the chief value of the 
book is in those autobiographical parts 
which show that Puritan life, when he 
was a boy, was not as repressive, or 
warped, or eccentric as some novelists 
have made it out to be. The religious life 
seems to have had a respect for truth, 
a fair share of common sense, and a 
sturdy dignity of its own. We only hope 
it also had more vitality than the cautious 
and carefully balanced “modernism” of 
this particular book. The author writes 
many wise words about God, Jesus, the 
Holy Spirit, the Church, and other famil- 
iar subjects; but these words carry less 
weight than one might justly expect. 
The “modernism” of the book reminds us 
too often of the attempts of some Unita- 
rians to be early-church Christians and 
twentieth-century prophets at one and the 
same time. The message lacks glow and 
vitality because it seems more concerned 
with the question of what may be saved 
from the wreck of old theological doc- 
trines than with the more important ques- 
tion of freely selecting thoughts about reli- 
gion which may be helpful and efficient 
to-day. While the shifting of religious 
ideas which the book sets forth may 
have started in some youthful experience, 
the book seems mostly a literary echo of 
such experience, and contains little evi- 
dence of youthful spiritual struggle. Per- 
haps the author never was young enough 
to be enthusiastic, or to run intellectual 
risks for the sake of a growing religion. 
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Statements that “anything that might in- 
volve a display of feeling on my part 
or an appeal to the feelings of others,” 
and “all words that seem to charge reli- 
gion with sentiment” were distasteful to 
him, when young, would indicate this. 
Fundamentalism has nothing to fear from 
a restatement of religion which lacks the 
spirit of adventure and the voice of 


youth. R. 8. 1. 
Evolution 
Cosmic EvoLtutTion. By John E. Boodin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1925. $3.50. 


It is a sad, almost tragic fact that the 
educated public is about a_ generation 
behind the leaders of thought. Many 
preachers, e.g., are thinking of the uni- 
verse in mechanistic terms, a position 
which men like Eddington and Whitehead 
have abandoned. Science to-day is re 
organizing its concepts, and admitting, 
what the philosophers have clearly seen, 
that the mechanistic hypothesis is fruitful 
and even necessary as a working theory, 
but is untenable as metaphysics. Mathe- 
matical physics begins by dealing with 
certain pure abstractions and ignoring 
everything else. To be a materialist or 
mechanist is to mistake the abstract for 
the concrete, to fall into a trap, which 
Whitehead calls the “Fallacy of Misplaced 
Concreteness.” How disciplined thought 
may soar when it gets out of this trap 
is shown by this book. It is frankly 
speculative, a product of the constructive 
imagination. But the thoughts suggested 
are magnificent; and to one who regards 
religious vision as something more than 
illusion, some of these thoughts have a 
great chance of being true. They are the 
modern analogue of Paul’s magnificent 
speculations in the eighth chapter of 
Romans. The first three chapters and the 
last will be of special interest to most 
thoughtful readers. They treat of Cosmic 
Evolution, Evolution as Cosmic Adapta- 
tion, Evolution as Cosmic Interaction, and 
Cosmic Religion. The intervening sections 
deal with the place of mind in the cosmos 
and with the philosophic significance of 
the theory of Relativity. Mr. Boodin 
makes great use of the doctrine that the 
universe contains many levels, and that the 
explanation of any phase of the evolution 
process is to be found rather in the levels 
above it than in the levels below. He 
insists that the influence of higher levels 
is the efficient cause of evolution, as it 
is, for instance, in education. Further, 
there is no reason for regarding the higher 
levels in the universe as secondary to the 
lower. To Aristotle we owe the supreme 
insight that if there is to be advance in 
nature toward higher levels, those levels 
must exist. And these levels must coexist. 
“Tf it were not so, all things would have 
to spring from Night or from Chaos, or 
from the nonexistent.” The fallacy of 
emergent evolution is that we can wholly 
account for new and higher forms in a 
series in terms of their simpler antece- 
dents. God is the highest level, and if 
there is genuine aspiration in man, a nisus 
toward divinity, “it is because divinity, 
the supreme organization of harmony, 
beauty, goodness, and love, is active 
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throughout the cosmos, stimulating the 
evolution of every part in the direction of 
divinity.” 

Many of these pages are of great lyrical 
beauty. The thought soars and sings; 
the imagination of the reader seems to 
have come in contact with an electric eel. 
The book is recommended for all whose 
thought has not hardened, who have not 
closed the great questions, and also for 
those who believe that religious yision may 
rightly contribute some inspiring elements 
to our philosophy or world-view. 4G. B.D. 


The Hound of Heaven 


DIVINE VocATION IN HuMAN Lire. By James 
Alexander Robertson. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Robertson, professor of New Testa- 
ment Language, Literature and Theology 
at Aberdeen, has here attempted a 
scholarly analysis of the realities of reli- 
gion. His thesis is that it is not man 
alone who seeks, but God as well. ‘“God’s 
choosing of us for his service,” as he 
points out, “is in a sense a manifestation 
of His nature.” And there runs through 
the book this mystic conception of the 
God who is ever creative, filling the world 
with His expression, as in evolution, and 
ever reaching out to man aS man reaches 
out to God. It is a thought that not only 
gives worth and meaning to the humblest 
service of our workaday world, but it 
also and even more helpfully indicates the 
ways of divine approach and gives validity 
to religious intuition. Dr. Robertson 
describes mysticism, not as a sui generis 
type of religiousness, but as its highest 
manifestation. “It is just the ordinary 
powers of the mind which are found in all 
men wrought into a special harmony and 
correlation, and raised to such a pitch and 
tension that they function together at this 
new level of apprehension.” The book is 
not only scholarly, showing wide reading 


and philosophical understanding; but it is . 


in the best sense, devoutly religious, with 
many eloquent and stirring passages. 
FR. A. 


Weather 


THE CLIMATES OF THE UNITED Srates. By 
Robert DeCourcy Ward. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

The title of this book is well chosen. A 
country as large as ours, with such a varied 
topography, has many climatic types, each 
peculiar to its locality. The author has 
divided the United States into eight 
“elimatic provinces,” and discusses the 
different characteristics of each. Thus, 
the work fills a distinct need for a com- 
prehensive and up-to-date analysis of our 
climates. Opening with a discussion of 
the fundamental climatie controls, there 
follows readable chapters on temperature, 
prevailing winds, frost, rain- and snow-fall, 
hot and cold waves, health, crops, ete. 

Any work on climate can easily become 
a mass of cold, uninteresting statistics. 
But the reader of this volume will have 
no difficulty in keeping himself interested. 
The statistical information is given, but 
delightfully intermingled with the text, 
so that one absorbs it easily. 

While intended primarily for teachers 
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and students of climatology and geog- 
raphy, physicians and agriculturists, it 
should be in the library of every one who 
is at all interested in the natural 
phenomena of our country. Written in 
language easily understood by the layman, 
the text is amplified by 145 excellent 
illustrations and diagrams, while many 
references are given for those who would 
delve further. This book has been in the 
process of preparation for many years, and 
into it has gone the same care and ac- 
curacy, and the attention to details, for 
which Professor Ward is noted, and which 
the writer has seen and admired during 
his association with him. On account of 
this care in its preparation, The Climates 
of the United States is destined for many 
years, to stand as a climatological guide- 
post, to which must turn all who seek in- 
formation on the fundamentals of our 
native climates. B.C. "S 


Travelogues 


Tiprops OF TRAVEL. By James L. Hill, D.D., 
of Salem, Mass. Boston: Richard G@. Gadger, 
Publisher, The Gorham Press. 1926. $2.50. 


The title is felicitous and the book is de- 
lightful travel reading, of a rather 
different sort than the usual. Dr. Hill 
has made visits, as he puts it, to “places of 
human interest and to homes of ideas,” 
and he here narrates in vivid and some- 
what chatty style the noteworthy things he 
has seen and heard. From Alaska to 
Hawaii and then back to the great Ameri- 
can Southwest and the homes of the cliff 
dwellers, from Hyangeline’s Nova Scotia 
to New Orleans and old Virginia,—so he 
travels on, hitting only the high places as 
he goes, until he comes back to New Eng- 
land, “where America was made,” and 
concludes with the “home of liberty” in 
Plymouth. There is an astonishing amount 
of information in the book, concerning both 
past and present, and there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover. Perhaps Dr. 
Hill is not always accurate in his facts, 
but he is telling the story of famous places 
with all their legend and tradition, and we 
applaud his method. Those who like 
travel books must not miss this entertain- 
ing narrative. F. B.S. 


Bunching His Hits 


CHRISTIANITY AT WorK. By John M. Ver- 


steeg. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.40. - 


In this textbook for the senior grades, 
the author says he is “bunching his hits” 
to show in brief compass what Christian- 
ity is actually doing in. the world of 
to-day, as well as what it has done in 
the past. He has succeeded in making a 
book which would go well in a discussion 
group; for not only is there a text which 


“supplies much good material, but there 


are also with each chapter a number of 
suggestive questions and problems to be 


-worked out, and a brief bibliography. The 


book is liberal in its point of view, and 


takes what seems to us the right stand on 


industrial and _ international 


questions. 
Further, the book calls for definite action _ 


in many cases—the sine qua non of a § 
textbook in ethics or religion. © 


“Flower of the Resurrection” 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


When Joan came in at dusk, she found 
a family conference in session in the 
kitchen. Mother was rolling out dough 


in the pantry, and the meeting seemed 


fuller of argument than order. 


“Well, I simply can’t go, and that’s all 


there is to it,” Louise, Joan’s pretty older 
sister was. saying with finality. “Betty 
said she wouldn’t have that house party 
without me, and we’ve been planning it 
for months. Besides, if we’re back for 
Easter, I'll play in the Sunday-school or- 
chestra.” ; 

“You’re not the only one that’s dated 
up,” Arthur pointed out as he dived into 
the cruller crock. “Didn’t I sign up with 
the Scoutmaster and the troop weeks ago 
for a spring outing up at the Bear Creek 
cabin? No way round it—got to go.” 

Mother Trevis, eyebrows puckered, ad- 
mitted with a sigh, “You’re a popular pair 
and no mistake, but I don’t suppose either 
of you are suggesting that we send 
Kewps.” 

An outburst of merriment. Kewps, His 
Babyship, was easily the most important 
Trevis of them all, but hardly to be 
reckoned with whem it came to traveling 
solo. on 

“Let me in on it,” demanded Joan. 
“What’s happened? Who wants you to go 
where?” 


Arthur and Louise were eyeing her in a - 


speculative way. 

“Another Joan to the rescue,” murmured 
Louise, adding, 
Uncle Rob.” 

“Can’t come for their annual Eastering,” 
Arthur put in, “so Her Madgesty demands 
a sacrifice; sent a royal command’— 

“Now don’t make it sound so disagree- 
able,” urged Mrs. Trevis. “The letter’s on 
my desk, Joan, and a check to buy a 
round-trip ticket.” 

“Happy Easter, Jo,” chuckled Arthur as 
he bolted outside to tinker with his aérial. 

Louise, all troublesome decisions put 
aside, was practicing a brilliant sonatina, 
and Joan found the letter, which she read 
thoughtfully. Uncle Rob was suffering 
with ear abscesses after a weary spell of 
grippe. The Glen Elk doctor would not 
hear to his going out of doors. 

“We've had such a tiresome, shut-in 
time sinee holidays,’ Aunt Madge ended 
up, that we need cheering up. If 
you would loan us one of the children for 
Easter vacation! Is it asking too much?” 

“Am I it, Mums?’ Joan came quietly 
out and began peeling the potatoes in the 
sink. “Oh, well, I’d just as soon! If you 
can spare me. Art and-Lou always have 
so many invitations, and they’d be bored 


= ‘stiff at Glen Bik.” 


“It’s Aunt Madge and ! 


Mrs. Trevis hastily wiped off the flour 
and took Joan’s plain little face in her two 
hands. “Joan, what would I do without 
you? What will Kewps and I do without 
you even one week? You're the most 
count-on-able child ever.” 

Joan’s answering smile was a bit twisted. 
“Well, I can’t shine like the rest, so I’d 
like to count some way.” 

“He is blest who does his best,” re- 
minded her mother cheerily. And don’t 
tell me that helping isn’t just as splendid 
a talent as any of them!” Then tenderly 
she added, “And the gardener sees the 
lovely lily in the small brown bulb.” 

Joan went on paring, her thoughts hop- 
skipping somewhat like this. Just help- 
ing. That wasn’t anything. Helping 
Mother keep house. Helping in the lunch 
room at school. Chinking in little nooks 
of need, Lucky Louise, who could sing and 
play—so pretty, so talented. Lucky chum 


te 
An Easter Song 


MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s a time of song and sunshine, 
It’s a season of new birth; 

Brook and bee and bird and blossom, 
Waking, lend fresh joy to earth. 


It’s a time of love and laughter, 
Whispering hope renewed to men; 

And this time of glad beginnings 
Gives us Easter Day again. 


te 


Clare, who played the violin in the school 
orchestra. Lucky neighbor Molly, who 
studied expression and even gave programs 
over the radio. 

“Miss Hamilton called up to tell me how 
beautifully you told the Easter story to the 
children at the library Saturday after- 
noon,’ Mrs. Trevis seattered Joan’s sober 
thoughts. ‘I meant to tell you the minute 
you came in.” ; 

“Oh, did she?’ Joan brightened. “I 
loved doing it and the children listened 
so nicely. It’s a sweet story anyway, and 
I’m so proud my own Aunt Elizabeth 
wrote it.” 

The next morning word went to Glen 
Elk that Joan would be up on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Joan darted in from school 


‘radiant. 


“Mother!” she began talking at the 
front door. “What do you think? Miss 
Allen, my English teacher, happened to be 


in the library working in the reference 
room Saturday, and she heard me telling 
the story. And listen, Mums! She wants 
me to—well, what do you think?’ 

Mrs. Trevis threw aside her sewing. But 
she wouldn’t spoil it by guessing. So Joan 
finished on a high “C” of excitement. “I’m 
to tell it in Assembly to-morrow morning! 
Think of it, before the whole school. Oh, 
Mums, can I do it?’ 

“Joan!” For answer Mrs. Trevis got up 
and went spinning around the room with 
Joan to work off excitement. 

“T’ll practice it after supper to you so 
Tl have it perfect. It’s such an honor, 
Mums—and that huge auditorium—TI'll be 
seared stiff!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” chided her mother. 
“You won't think of yourself. Your mind 
will be so full of that lovely ‘Flower of 
the Resurrection’ you won’t have room for 
shivers.” 

She was right. After that first sinking 
sensation of standing all alone before all 
those hundreds of wide-eyed, waiting 
schoolmates, Joan lost herself in her story. 
And her audience was borne along under 
the spell of that clear, youthful voice, so 
sympathetic and expressive, far to a 
distant land, to the long-ago garden of 
that “good man and- just,’ Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

There grew flowers of many kinds and 
colors, all in a riot of bloom that filled the 
air with fragrance; all but one that grew 
near the great rock at the foot of the 
garden. It was a tall, robust plant, green 
and full-leaved, but as yet it had borne 
no blossoms. And the brilliant blue and 
orange and scarlet-hued flowers were in- 
clined to nod their heads and whisper to 
each other. 

“Look at yon plant! What right has it 
in our garden since it puts forth only 
leaves? For many mornings we have 
watched, expecting to see a purple or a 
gold blossom come forth among the green 
leaves. Every one of us has borne many a 
flower. Should not the gardener pluck up 
the plant and cast it over the wall as a 
weed ?” ? 

The plant at the foot of the garden 
trembled at the whisper of its glowing 
neighbors. “Oh, that I might be found 
worthy to bear a blossom!” it sighed in 
the pale moonlight. “It has been so won- 
derful to come up out of the brown earth 
into the warm sunlight. It is so sweet to 
grow and feel the soft wind ruffle my green 
leaves. It is a great honor to be here in 
this fair garden among such beautiful 
flowers. -If only I might put forth just 
one blossom, then the gardener would not. 
cast me out with the worthless weeds. 
Perhaps if I try my very best I shall yet 
amount to something.” 

So it stood very straight and tried very 
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Salute to the Trees 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Many a tree is found in the wood, 

And every tree for its use is good: 

Some for the strength of the gnarled 
root, 

Some for the sweetness of flower or 
fruit ; 

Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm ; 

Some for the roof and some for the 
beam, 

And some for a boat to breast the 
stream— 

In the wealth of the 
world began 

The trees have offered their gifts to man. 


wood since the 


But the glory of trees is more than their 
gifts: 

'Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts, 

From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound 
clod, 

A column, anarch in the temple of God, 

A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 

A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 

Their roots are the nurses of rivers in 
birth ; 

Their leaves are alive with the breath 
of the earth; 

They shelter the dwellings of man; and 
they bend i 

O’er his grave with the look of a loving 
friend. 


I have camped in the whispering forest 
of pines, 

I have slept in the shadow of olives 
and vines ; 

In the knees of an oak, at the foot of 
a palm, ‘ 

I have found good rest and slumber’s 
balm. : 

And now, when the morning gilds the 
boughs 

Of the vaulted elm at the door of my 
house, 

I open my window and make salute: 

“God bless thy branches and feed they 
root ! 

Thou hast lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.” 


Sentence Sermon 


If I knew I were to die to-morrow, 
nevertheless to-day I should plant a tree. 
—Stephen Girard, : 


hard to be the very best plant it could, 
and strange things happened. Hard green 
things appeared, and they were not leaves. 
And men came at Joseph’s command and 
hewed from the solid rock a resting place 
that was called a tomb. The plant feared 
lest someone crush it and break its slender 
stalk. But still it stood straight as a 
sentinel, keeping sweet, secret watch over 
the green growths that were not like 
leaves. 

Then a sorrowful thing came to pass. A 
little procession of people came into that 
bright blossomy garden and they bore a 
silent form, One wrapped in fresh fine 
linen. They placed Him in the tomb, and 
rolling a stone before it, went sadly away. 
All the gay blue and scarlet flowers 
drooped and many faded. But the plant 
that stood near the tomb was steadfast, 
watching until the stars paled and the 
faint rose of dawn flushed the eastern sky. 

Then a marvelous thing happened! The 
stone was rolled away, and the watching 


~~ 
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plant was bathed in a glorious vision, so 


radiant that a joyous miracle took place 
within itself. One by one the green buds 
unfolded and in that holy hour the plant 
put forth many wondrous, perfumed blos- 
soms, pure as snow on the peaks, fairer 
than any that had graced the garden. 


And when Mary Magdalene and her. tear- . 


stained companions came bringing spices 
and ointments they found an empty tomb, 


and near by where the risen Christ hail 


stood, the lovely waxen bells of a stately 
Easter lily. : 
“Joan, you should take a course in ex- 
pression,” Miss Allen told her after her 
triumph in Assembly. “You have a rare 
gift, one you should develop in the future.” 
Joan, still dazed and quietly happy, 
told her father in the library that even- 
ing. His eyes were troubled as he 
smoothed the dark head. “Mother and I 
have talked about it, Joan, and it will 
come. Only you will have to be patient 
awhile. Right now with taxes, and Art’s 
bicycle and Louise’s' music—and losing 
that nest egg in the bank crash”— 


Joan reassured him hastily. “I know, 
Father. Don’t think about it another 
minute. I won’t.” 

So it was like the old rhyme: 


Wire, brier, limber lock, three geese in a flock, 
One flew east, one flew west— 


But Joan flew to the hill town of Glen 
Elk and a budding lily plant went with 
her. 

She had never felt that one got very 
close to Aunt Madge, but this time it 
seemed different. She gave Joan such a 
warm, hearty welcome, and poor, pale 
Uncle Rob declared he was so “plumb 
tickled” to see Joan that she glowed with 
it all. “You’re as bonny a sight as the 
first robin,’ he told her, ‘and you’re all the 
Easter we'll have.” 


Then Joan heard what the whole com-. 


munity grieved over. How the little 
ehurch had burned not long before, and 
the old minister had gone away for a 
much-needed vacation. Joan could see 
how disappointed Uncle Rob was. Slowly 
she spoke, “I can’t sing like our soprano, 
but I know an Easter story, and we might 
have a little service right here. This is 
a big sitting room and there’s the organ”— 
“And the lily, and anemones breaking 
out everywhere,” Aunt Madge caught at 
the idea eagerly. ‘And I’ll put up a notice 
in the post-office right away. Miss Riley 
can get the choir together and you can 
read the Easter chapter yourself, Rob.” 
So the community met joyfully to sing, 
“Welcome, happy morning.” And Joan 
again told the story of the Flower of the 
Resurrection to simple folk who listened 
with childlike faith and shining eyes. 
“Study story telling?” exclaimed Uncle 
Rob when they were alone again. “Is 
there anyone who could teach you any 
more, Joan? Well, if that’s what you 
want, it’s yours. No, you don’t have to 
wait, either. We've had a fine offer to 
sell this place at a good profit. Your 
dad's had a thousand tied up here on our 
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account and when I pay him I mean to 
tell him what the extra interest’s for.” 
Joan’s eyes were starry and as they fell 
on the glistening white lily, mother’s little 
rhyme echoed in her memory: “He is blest 
who does his best.” : 
[All rights reserved] 


a 


Oak Trees 
FRANCES HIGGINS 


Oak trees are troubadours, 
Dressed in shining leather, 
Green for summer, 
Brown for fall; 
Sweet they sing together 
In all kinds of weather. 


he 
Old Ironsides Afloat 


The Navy Department plans that the © 


famous frigate Constitution, affectionately 
known as Old Ironsides, will once more 
“sail the seas after a thorough over- 
hauling made possible by the donations of 
school children from all parts of the 
country. According to the hoped-for plan, 
Old Ironsides will sail down the Atlantic 
Coast to the Gulf of Mexico, and up the 
Mississippi River. In order that as many 
patriots as possible, both young and old, 
may see the historic old vessel, it will 
visit as many seaports and inland cities 
as can conveniently be reached. 


The Gutenberg Bible 


The highest price ever paid for a book, 
$106,000, was given recently in New York 
City for the Gutenberg Bible, which, being 
the first book printed from movable type, 
proved the practicality of printing as now 
known. Of the Gutenberg Bible, Current 
Events says: 

“About three hundred copies of this 
work (in two volumes) were published 
by Johannes Gutenberg, at Mainz, Ger- 
many, between 1450 and 1455, nearly half 
a century before Columbus discovered 
America. Fewer than fifty copies are now 
in existence, and more than half of them 
are imperfect and much the worse for the 
wear of centuries. The copy just sold, 
known as the Melk copy, is one of the very 
few perfect copies. Its pages are said to 
be as clean and fresh as if they had only 
recently been printed. Yet it was pub- 
lished about the time Christopher Co- 
lumbus was born.” 


School Life 


Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts, says: 

“School life and its activities must be 
organized so as to give training in good 
citizenship and moral conduct. We, there- 
fore, urge greater emphasis upon civic and 
moral training in all branches of the 
school system, from kindergarten through 
the university, to the end that American 
institutions may be better appreciated, 
better used, and better defended, and the 
ideals of American life preserved and ad- 
vanced.” - oat 
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Will Meet Universalists 


To consider promotion of co-operation 
i among liberal Christians 


The American Unitarian Association 
has announced the personnel of the special 
commission authorized by the General Con- 
ference at Cleveland, Ohio, last October, 
for conferring with a similar commission 
from the Universalist churches to con- 
sider the promotion of sympathy and co- 
operation among liberal Christians. It 
is expected that these two commissions, 
with another from the Congregationalists, 
will hold their first meeting soon. 

Members of the Unitarian Commission 
are: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association; William 
H. Taft, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Detroit, Mich., and a 
director of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter 
Academy; and Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 


minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
The General Conference of the American - 


Unitarian Association met in Cleveland, 
and the Universalist General Convention 
at Syracuse, N.Y., almost simultaneously. 
The Cleveland resolution, addressed t) 
the Universalist meeting, read as follows: 

The Free Churches gathered in the 
American Unitarian Association to the 
Free Churches gathered in the Universal- 
ist General Convention, Greetings. 

WHEREAS it has come about in the prov- 
idence of God, and through the deepen- 
ing insight and enlarging experience of 
men, that the principles ._of religious 
thought and conduct long cherished in 
lonely fortitude by the churches of the 
Universalist and Unitarian Fellowships, 
have now become the conviction and pos- 
session of many minds and hearts, and 

WHEREAS in every Christian communion 
there are now men and women of pro- 
gressive spirit who increasingly affirm 
that Christianity is a way of life rather 
than a conformity to creed, and 

Wuereas the challenge to leadership in 
the cause of a free and spiritual religion 
comes with a peculiar significance to our 
free churches, be it , 

Resolved, That this Association respect- 
fully requests the Universalist General 
Convention to authorize its president to 
appoint a commission of not less than 
three nor more than five representatives 
to meet with a similar commission to be 
appointed by the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, with a view to in- 
viting and organizing a council of repre- 
sentative liberal Christians for the purpose 
of promoting sympathy and co-operation 
among them, furthering their common 
aims, -and uniting them for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. 

Brethren, together let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair. The event is in the hand of 
God. 


Mr..O’Brien at Unitarian Club 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, Mass., March 10, Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, Editor of the Boston Herald, gave 


-First Baptist Church, Newton, 
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an entertaining and informing address on 
“Our Presidential Lottery.” He showed 
how fortuitously many men came to be 
nominated for the presidency, men whose 
election could not possibly have been fore- 
seen four years before. Mr. O’Brien 
Served as secretary to President Cleve- 
land, and spoke from intimate knowledge 
of many campaigns. 

Before. Mr. O’Brien’s talk, Rev. George 
F. Patterson spoke of the encouraging 
condition of Unitarian churches and of 
the possibilities for organized liberal effort 
in the South and Southwest, where he 
recently made a trip as field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Patterson will contribute to a forthcoming 
issue of THE REGISTER an account of his 
visit-in this region. 


Holy Week at King’s Chapel - 


During Holy Week, March 29 to April 2, 
there will be noon services, with sermons, 
each day from Monday to Friday in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., the customary Mon- 
day organ recital being omitted. The 
preachers at these noon services will be 
as follows: Monday, Rey. Ernest Graham 
Guthrie, Union Congregational Church, 
Boston; Tuesday, Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
Mass. ; 
Wednesday, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First 
Parish Church, Milton, Mass.; Thurs- 
day, Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old South 
Church, Boston; Friday, Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, of King’s Chapel. On Good Fri- 
day the service will commence at 12 noon, 
and there will be a full service of morning 
prayer for Good Friday, with sermon by 
Dr. Speight, and singing by the King’s 
Chapel choir. In addition to the noon 
services, there will be a vesper service, 
conducted by the minister, each day at 
5 p.m. At the vesper service on Good 


_Friday, the minister will read the Passion 


Story, and the choir will sing special 
anthems. On Thursday, at 8 p.m., there 
will be a service of Holy Communion. 


Mrs. Budlong’s Itinerary 


As field secretary of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Minna C. Budlong will visit 
Alliance branches and attend meetings at 
the following places during the forthcom- 
ing month: March 25, Stoneham, Mass.; 
March 27, Houlton, Me.; March 30, Ham- 
burg, N.Y.; March 31, Dunkirk, N-Y.; 
April 1, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; April 2, 
Dorchester, Mass.; April 6, Wilton, N.H.; 
April 8, Medfield, Mass.; April 12, Fram- 
ingham Center, Mass.; April 13, Ware, 
Mass.; April 14, Newburgh, N.Y.; April 
16,-Montclair, N.J., New Jersey Associate 
Alliance; April 20, Baltimore, Md., annual 
meeting; April 22, Groton, Mass. 


Satt LAKE Crry, Utan.—Rey. Frank 
Lee Hunt is giving a series of addresses 
on “Science and Religion” at the morn- 
ing services of the First Unitarian 
Church. First he spoke on “Astronomy 
and the Growth of Intelligence,” and on 
Easter Sunday the subject will be “Phil- 
osophy and the Destiny of Man.” . 
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Called to Exeter, N.H. 


Rev. Franklin Zeiger has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church of 
Passaic, N.J., to accept a call to the First 
Unitarian Church in Exeter, N.H. 


(SS Se SS 


The Official Board of our church at its regular 
monthly mee ing held last night unanimously en- 
dorsed the new “‘Homil-opes’’ samples of which had 
been previously mailed to us, and instructed me to 
order the new kind in the place of ihe old style. 


George G. Taik, St. Mark’s M. E. Church, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Three Times 


as many churches have expressed 
their approval of the 


HOMIL-OPE 


Trade Mark 


An Improvement 
In the DUPLEX and SINGLE 
Offering Envelope Systems 


As we expected when we made the 
first simple announcement of the im- 
proved method to a limited number of 
our patrons. 

May we again suggest that you do not 
re-order your offering envelopes for the 
coming year (there is plenty of time) 
until you have first considered the 


HOMIL-OPE? 


Full particulars, without obligation of any kind, 
free on request. Please give the name of your 
church and minister when writing. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE CO. 
(Archer G. Jones). 
RICHMOND, VA. 


fr i: Pra “= fn vA Jefe a 


Originators of the Duplex Envelope System 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
Tun SHAKESPEARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


SRS SS a EE EP SF A 
BOARD. 
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MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 

Re SS ET 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AmmRicaN Tuacuprs’ Acmncy, New BHngland 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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Prizes to Young People 
for Prohibition Essays 


Young people of the Unitarian churches 
are invited to express their views in re- 
gard.to prohibition. Moreover, the three 
best essays on the subject, “What Should 
Young People Do about Prohibition?” 
will win for their writers traveling and 
hotel expenses to their nearest Young 
People’s conference or to the Isles of 
Shoals. This offer is made by the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, and is open to 
young people between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five years. It is stipulated that 
the answers must be not less than five 
hundred nor more than fifteen hundred 
words in length, and must be in the offices 
of the Temperance Society, '16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., not later than mid- 
night, April 30. The awards will be made 
to. the essayists from the Pacific Coast, 
the Middle West, and the New England 
states, respectively. 

If a winner from the West or far West 
prefers to attend the Isles of Shoals 
rather than his own local conference, the 
Temperance Society will pay the entire 
Shoals hotel expense, an amount equal to 
the traveling expense to the nearest con- 
ference, and ten per cent. of the difference 
in travel cost. For example, if a winner 
in Portland, Ore., prefers to attend the 
Shoals, in case the traveling expense to 
the nearest Y. P. R. U. conference is $50 
and the traveling expense to the Shoals is 
$200, the Temperance Society will pay the 
entire Shoals hotel bill, plus $65 toward 
the traveling expense. 

The young people are asked to deal with 
facts and conditions in regard to prohibi- 
tion. They should not only secure 
opinions of older people of their ac- 
quaintance, but report what they may 
learn from local police authorities, or 
others who have reliable information at 
hand. 

The names of the winners will be an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
Society, Monday, May 24. In the mean- 
time, those desiring more particular in- 
formation should write to the Temperance 
Society. 


Personals 


James Jackson Storrow, prominent in 
the legal, business, and civic life of Bos- 
ton, Mass., who died in New York City, 
March 138, was a member of King’s Chapel 
in Boston. The funeral service was con- 
ducted in King’s Chapel on March 16, with 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight officiating. 
Through Mr. Storrow’s efforts, the Charles 
River embankment and dam in Boston 
were constructed. As a member of the 
Boston School Committee, he brought 
~ about several forward-looking changes in 
the public education system of Boston. 
He served as first president of the new 
Chamber of Commerce, and as a member 
of the City Council. During the World 
War he was head of the Massachusetts 
Committee of Safety and fuel commis- 
sioner. He was chairman of a committee 
to study the railroad problem in New 
. England, the resultant findings being 

~ known as the Storrow report. He was 
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the creator and chief benefactor of the 
West End House for boys. He served as 
arbitrator of the troubles between the 
Boston BHlevated Railway Company and 
its ten thousand employees a few years 
ago. For some years he took great 
interest in the Boy Scouts, serving as 
regional director until May, 1925, when 
he was elected president of the National 
Council. At the 1925 commencement, 
Harvard University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Mr. Storrow’s widow is a sister of Thomas 
Mott Osborne. 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce Public 
Health Committee in that city. 


Mrs. Nell Brooker Mayhew has presented 
the First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., with one of her recent paintings, 
which will be the nucleus, it is hoped, 
of a group for the church school room of 
the new church building, 
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Rev. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, in Brookline, 
Mass., was recently re-elected to the 


School Committee of Brookline, on which 
he has served for the past eight years. 


Banaor, Mzr.—Once each year the chil- 
dren of the church school of the Uni- 
tarian Church develop a Bible story in 
dramatic form and present it in the 
church parlors. They choose their own 
characters, write their parts through 
adaptations from Bible lines, and make 
their own costumes. Last November they 
presented David and Goliath. 


VACATION TOUR 
Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 


duct a small private party to Europe 
thissummer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


EARN YOUR WAY TO YOUR 


NEAREST Y. P. R. 


U. CONFERENCE 


OR TO THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


HE Unitarian Temperance Society offers travel- 
ing and hotel expenses to writers of three best 
essays on ‘What Should Young People Do about 


Prohibition?” 


(One each from Pacific Coast, 


Middle West, and New England.) 
Contest open to all Unitarian Young People 


between ages 15 and 25. 


Closes April 30, 1926. 


Papers not less than 500 nor more than 1500 


words. 


Write for particulars. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


16 BEACON STREET ‘ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


a 
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Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 p.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, Cutcaco, Inu.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fai River, Mass.— 
Seryice at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Oauir., and Unitarian Church, Hotty woop; 
‘Carimr.—aAlternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles, March 28; Holly- 
wood, April 4.) KNX); 387 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 A.M, to 12m. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. __ 

Unitarian Ohurch, New _ Beprorp, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
Services, 11 a.m. and 4.30 P.M. WNBH, 
New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

' All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WHAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Owr Father, PorTLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, RocHESTER, 
N.Y.—Sunday service at 11 A.M. every 
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the Salina Church Came Over.” The 
correct information regarding the supplies 
for the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
which recently became Unitarian, follows: 

On March 14, the Salina pulpit was 
occupied by Dr. Albert R. Fiske, minister 
of the Federated Church of Ottawa, Kan.; 
March 21, by L. Addison Bone, of Wichita, 
president of the Kansas Authors’ Club. 
On March 28, Rabbi Garry J. August, 
of the Temple Adath, St. Joseph, Mo., 
will preach ; and on April 4, Judge Frank 
Doster, former Chief Justice of the Kansas 
Supreme Court. Rey. L. M. Birkhead of 
Kansas City, Mo., will take a_ service 


- 
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soon, and other liberal ministers in the 


Western field will be called on to help 
carry on the work. ; 


In “Great Canadian Preaching” 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal, P.Q., is represented by a sermon 
in “Great Canadian Preaching,’ a col- 
lection of eighteen sermons from as many 
preachers of the Dominion. The volume 
is edited with introductory and biographi- 
cal notes by Harold W. Young, and is 
published by the Doran Company. 


manifestations. 


of the New Testament into English. 


The Relation of Evolution to Religion 


By Davin Starr JoRDAN 


A. U. A. Series, No. 304 
Order by number, not by title 


The term “blind force’ has no meaning in science, 
do we find anywhere a trace of whim or caprice. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


The infinite expanse of the universe, its growth through immeasurable 
periods of time, the boundless range of its changes and the rational order 
that pervades it, all seem to demand 


behind its 
nor 


an infinite intelligence 


The New Testament and Modern Life 


. By Haron E. B. Sprieut 


A. U. A. Series, No. 305 
Order by number, not by title 
In honor of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of William Tyndale’s Translation 


The great scholars from Rénan to Schweitzer who have disengaged the 


second week. WHEC, Rochester; 258 me- 
ters. (Next broadcasting April 4.) 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting April 18.) 

New York Criry.—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at 3 p.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


Correction 


For the account of the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Church in Clinton, Mass., 
Tue Reeister received and printed in the 

‘issue of March 4 a list of new officers 
“elected which contained inaccuracies. Fol- 
lowing were the officers chosen: President, 
John F. Fuller; vice-president, Frank HB. 
Howard; treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; clerk, 
Harold L. French; parish committee, 
John F. Fuller, Oscar B. Graichen, Mrs. 
George S. Howard; trustee, Walter F. 
Howard. 


Preachers at Salina Church 


After the March 18 issue of THE 
- Reerster had gone to press, a correction 
was received with reference to the con- 

cluding paragraph of the article, “How 


personality of Jesus from the accretions of dogma and shown him as One who 
belonged not only to his own age, but to all history, have put us forever in 
their debt, but the greatest service was rendered by Tyndale, who took the 
Latin Bible from the ecclesiastics and handed the English New Testament 
to the common people of his native England. He paved the way for the 
common man to comprehend, in his own language, the thought of God in 
its deepest meaning; a new estimate of the possibilities in man; the moral 
renewal that is possible in every man; high ideals that are at least partially 
realized in the character of many men and women. 

The ultimate meaning of the New Testament is found in Jesus, whose 
life, teaching, sacrifice, and living spirit quickened, emancipated, challenged 
and empowered not only those who knew him “in the days of his flesh,” but 
those who saw him reflected in the witness of his first followers. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


How We Use the Bible in Religious Education 


By Fiorencre Buck 


Religious Education Bulletin No. 20. (Abbr. R. E. B.) 
Order by number, not by title 


Teaching right religion is the most~essential thing, and when we try to 
do such teaching, we teach the Bible itself far better. We endeavor to have 
our children learn: that religion and morality are inseparably bound 
together; that people are to be judged by their character and conduct rather 
than by their beliefs about God or Jesus; that service to humanity and to 
one’s country and to the world is service to God; that their own human 
nature is not ruined before they start in life, and that nobility and all 
lovely qualities are just as human as are sin and mistake and failure, and 
that Jesus reveals the measure of what a human life may be. 


Published for free distribution in limited quantities. 


Address orders for the above to the 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT — AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPI 


_EASTER 


Earth changes 
but 
thy SOUL and 
GOD 
stand sure 
BROWNING 


Show Unitarian Literature 
in Vacant Store Building | , 


The Women’s Alliance and the Uni- 


tarian Church of Poughkeepsie, N.Y.., 
recently conducted a two-day exhibit of 
Unitarian literature in a conspicuous 
store, a new vacant building, on the main 
street. of the city, adjoining the leading 
hotel. A large supply of tracts for free 
distribution were furnished by the Ameri- 
ean. Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. There was a 
display of CHrIsTIAN Reqisters and of 
Wayside Pulpits, and a few books for 
sale were sent by the Beacon Press. 


Handsomely lettered placards carried the | 


names of eminent Unitarians. The place 
was made attractive by rugs, easy chairs, 
plants and flowers, all lent by friends and 
storekeepers. The windows were used for 
display of literature and for invitations 
for passers-by’ to come in. 

The exhibit was-well advertised in the 

newspapers. Large numbers of tracts 
were taken. by visitors. The librarian of 
the city library obtained many Unitarian 
tracts to be filed in the library. 
_ Alliances or churches desiring further 
information regarding this method of ad- 
vertising Unitarian principles may com- 
municate with Mrs. William J. Bolton, 
214 Union Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., who 
was the initiator of the plan and chairman 
of the committee of management; with 
Mrs. John B. Nash of New York City, 
district Alliance director, or with Rey. 
Minna C. Budlong, of Boston, Mass., field 
secretary of the Women’s Alliance. Both 
Mrs. Nash and Mrs. Budlong were so much 
interested in the Exhibit that they came 
to Poughkeepsie and rendered important 
Service in connection with it. Mrs. Bud- 
long remained over Sunday and preached 
in the Unitarian Church. 

Tracts left over from the exhibit and 
signs will be given to the next organiza- 
tion trying the plan. 


Legacy to Los Angeles Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has received a bequest of 
$1,000 from the estate of Mrs. George 
D. Rowan. 


CAMBripar, Mass.—The annual seryice 
by candlelight in the Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church in remembrance of Jesus 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P, SALTONSTALL, 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

1REcTOR8: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 


Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, | 


Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secerrany, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York CHIcAgo San FRANcIscO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely squipeed, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rumma Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. Henry Pickmr- 
ING SmitH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Oom- 
mittee, 8348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic Food 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the eda of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 


the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 


riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches, ' 

Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 80, 1926, 
Wor information address the President. 


F. C. Sournworrr, D.D,, Meadville, Pa, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as conters of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among | 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home an 
abroad. f 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H, 
Fuller, Treaswrer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, Now York 
105 South Dearborn Stroet, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men's Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, eto, 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Looxs, President. E.A, Cnuncn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the mie religious education, or 


parish work as a voca 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study, upplementary work avall- 
able at Pacific School of Religion - 
versity of California, including summer 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and } 
ing; generous scholarships for superior 3 
opportunities for self-support, Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Rogister of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 

HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


will be held on Thursday evening, April 1, 
at 8 o’clock. The organ prelude will 
begin at 7.380 o'clock, 


San Francisco, Cauir.—‘The Hssence 
of Freedom” is the general topic of a 


series of sermons being preached by Rey. 
©. 8, 8, Dutton in the First Unitarian 
Church. The text in each case is. one 
of the Unitarian affirmations from Chan- 
ning’s notable declaration; “Call that man 
Free.” 
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Taking 


_ Religion 
_ Seriously 


‘HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LL SYSTEMS OF RELIGIOUS 'THOUGHT, whether backward- 
looking or forward-looking prosper only as they are upheld and 
financed by enthusiastic, determined and self-sacrificing men and women. 


The churches of the Free Faith, through the American Unitarian 
Association, can put their ideals into practice only as the Association 
receives the substantial support of those who realize that it has a dis- 
tinct, definite and supremely important work to do in the world. 


During the last three years there has been a gain of more than forty 
per cent in church membership, and while as Unitarians we have never 
prided ourselves on numerical strength, this does justify the belief that 
many are ready and waiting for the liberating word. 

Easter is an awakening time, a season of new life and new hope. 
Shall this awakening be a return to the “faith once delivered” or to a 
religion of the emancipated mind and heart? Unitarians are interested 
in the kind of churches which are to be planted in the second century 
of their organization. They will, according to their means, invest in 
the establishment of those churches that most accord with the saving 


ideals of democracy. 


On Easter Sunday let us DOUBLE OUR OFFERING for the 
work of the Association! 


- Please forward checks-as-soon-as possible, made payable to 


without so much 


“She’d look better 
powder and rouge on.” “Yes. She isn’t 
so bad as she’s painted.”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


First Child (proudly) : 
grown-up sister called Patricia.” Second 
Child: “Frightfully hard luck on her. A 
name like that does date one so.”—London 
Punch. 


“T’ve got a 


In Sunday-school: “Who made you, 
Johnny?’ “Dunno,” replied the six-year- 
old. “Tommy does and he’s only four.” 
“Well, he ought to. He hasn’t been made 
as long as I have.” 


In the best Southern manner, according 
to the Richmond Christian Advocate: “Do 
you mean to say that I am a liar?” “I 
hope that I could not do so ungentlemanly 
a thing; but I see you catch my idea.” 


It was little Filbert’s music hour and 
he was toiling over “The Marseillaise.” 
“Oh mamma,” he eried, “I’ll never learn 
to play this!” “But you must, dear,” 
responded mamma. “That is, if you ever 
expect to grow up and be an organist in 
a movie.”—Life. 


The woman took off her hat, threw it on 
the table, and dropping into an easy chair, 
lighted a cigarette. She had been to a 
political meeting, and proceeded to regale 
her husband with her views. “We are 
going to sweep the country, James,” she 
said airily. ‘Excellent,’ said her long- 
suffering husband. “Nothing could be 
better. I hope you'll start with the sitting 
room.” 


Many editors who wonder how they do 
it will sympathize with F. P. A. in the 
New York World: “Well,” said the gentle- 
man who reads the paper at the breakfast 
table, “I see the President Roosevelt is 
back’ again.” “Oh, yes,” said the lady 
listener, “that’s the one whose captain 
said his host served cocktails at a party, 
and who married the daughter of the 
Western Union’s president, isn’t it?” 


Suggested to some friends who may 
thank The Churchman: 
To no D.D. do I pretend, 
Though Doctor doth some honor lend. 
Preacher, Pastor, Rector, Friend, 
Titles, almost without end, 
Never grate and ne’er offend ; 
A loving ear to. all I bend. 
But how the man my heart doth rend 
Who blithely calls me REVEREND! 


A Bishop in India prided himself on say- 
ing the right and tactful word to every 
one he met, and by reason of his office 
he was not accustomed to find his remarks 
questioned. “So strange I should run up 
against you, dear madam,” he said, “be- 
cause I was chatting only a few minutes 
since with your two dear children.” 
“Bishop,” said the lady, “I have no chil- 
dren.” “Are you sure?” he asked ear- 
nestly—Passing Show. 


Credulity is one of the most engaging 
attributes of childhood. During Thurs- 
ton’s levitation trick at the Park Theatre, 
two boys were discussing the mystery. 
“What-do you think makes the lady stay 
up in the air without anything holding 
her?” one youngster asked. “Oh, that’s 
easy,” the smaller of the two replied. 
“The man just says a magie word and 
that’s all there is to it. You could do it, 
too, if you knew a magic word.”—Youngs- 
town Telegram, 
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The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. . 

Vice-President, Henry M. W illiams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript T ing. General Broan apt: 
Foreign La: ork. JEANNETTE SO \e 
145 Kimball Buil , Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


READ JOHN H. DIETRICH’S 


CHALLENGING SERMONS 


Unitarianism and Humanism 
Has Man a Soul? 

What and Where is God? 

The Kind of Salvation Man Needs 


and twenty other titles 


Price ten cents per copy, postpaid 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


803 La Salle Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 


Te ee ere Te TT SIT TTS riTTTT The (3 
| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
| TO BOSTON 
= a es following hotels are worthy of = 
co 
= patronage. .They render excellent = 
= service and providé a pleasant atmos- = 
§ Phere for their guests. = 
= _ RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE = 
g YOUNG'S HOTEL 5 
= Corner Court Street and Court Square = 
= Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 = 
= Parker House Annex remains open = 
a Phone: Congress 0380 : 4 
= New Parker House early 1927 = 
= HOTEL LENOX = 
= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 2 
= Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
5 B.B. 2680. : : 
Se TTT SITTIN TUTTI LTT 


SCHOOLS s 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

, College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admissionin September only. Send for Catalog. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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In this Number 


Editorials. 2. s°s a. - 4.5 6 =e 
Original and Selected 
Y.M.C.A. Man Sees Europe Improving, by ; 
. .. 8. & Donjoroit— eee ene) <n 
Scientists, All Unitarians, Declare Their Re- 
ligioms Faith: .¢ Jf 2 wp h«. ike soa, 
Religion Around the World ...... 276 
Word and Work Department. . . . . . 227 
New Books 
Nine Thousand, by A. R. H.; “Prexy,” by 3 
Harold E. B. Speight; Books . . . . « » 283 
Our Children 
“Flower of the Resurrection,” by Daisy D. 
Stephenson... + +s see se se 285 
Poetry _ : 
How Dreams Have Power! by Grace Allen . 275 
An Easter Sung, by Marjorie Dillon ... . 285 
Oak Trees, by Frances Higgins ..... 286 
Cherch Notes «ou <ei<p.cuvapss Sue ue 
Pleasantries}. 3.505 --\p 4.4 > 2 a 
Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to sign the 
Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. March 28, 
9.30 A.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rey. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5 
All welcome. = 


ne Breet. “Minister timeeitue: Bev. Bi 
mon reets. ster e A 

N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., o 
choirmaster. Palm Sunday, at 11 a.m., 
ing Prayer with Sermon by Dr. S: a 
day Services, Monday to Th ss ri 3 
5. P.M. daily. Good Friday, 12 noon and 5 P. 
Thursday evening, Holy 
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